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year is “Service.” It is perhaps a 

rather hackneyed one, but how 
could we have got away from the choice ? 
What else is there for us to think about, 
either as private citizens or librarians, 
in this year of grace 1918, when all the 
rest of the civilized world is thinking of 
nothing else? What explanation have 
we for being where we are? Why are 
we not in the trenches, or helping in some 
capacity at the front? What are we 
doing at home to justify our existence? 
Are we liable to go down in history as 
of that generation of slackers who lived 
as drones and parasites in these days of 
trouble? Service! What can we as li- 
brarians do to show that we too are 
serving? Is the task in which we are 
engaged, be it great or small, an essen- 
tial one? If it is the necessary rear 
guard line that we are helping to keep, 
are we doing our share in the most prac- 
tical way possible, using every energy 
to the best advantage, conserving every 
bit of strength, physical or mental, with 
the deliberate idea in our minds, that to 
do less is nothing other than criminal 
waste? These are some of the questions 
that we are asking ourselves today, and 
the answer is returning to us, in a voice 
that allows of no qualifications, that while 
the results of the past may be accepted 
without adverse criticism, the present 
demands new standards, compared with 


Or motto for our convention this 





*President’s address at Ontario Ifbrary 
association meeting, Toronto, April 1, 1918. 


which the work already done is only 
child’s play. 

But the psychological moment for ag- 
gressive construction has arrived, and 
one of the first difficulties that presents 
itself is the accumulation of false im- 
pressions of the library and its aims to be 
found both among the general public 
and many actual library workers, which 
stands as a barrier to our progress. As 
is often the case with popular fallacies, 
many of these have a shade of truth in 
them, but not a sufficient amount to make 
their influence other than prejudicial to 
the library. No construction can take 
place until this impediment is removed, 
and though I cannot hope to more than 
make a breach in it tonight, still perhaps 
by opening a discussion of a few of the 
outstanding misconceptions regarding 
public library work, the way may be 
made a little easier for some of you 
whose activities are being hampered 
thereby. 

In choosing such a subject for my ad- 
dress, I would not have you imagine for 
one moment that I am doing so in any 
superior or critical spirit. Rather look 
upon me as one whose mistakes have 
been so numerous, whose every lesson 
has been learned by such bitter experi- 
ence that she feels in discussing “some 
popular fallacies,” that she is but re- 
counting her personal woes and tribula- 
tions having been guilty of, or else suf- 
fered from the influence of every one 
that will be mentioned. In view of this 
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she speaks as one having authority and 
not as the scribes! 

The person who passes through life 
without recognizing many a cherished 
belief to be nothing more or less than 
a fallacy, is not going to get very 
far intellectually, for errors made use 
of really form a most effective ladder 
upon which we may climb to any de- 
sired height. So blessed be the per- 
son who has made mistakes and learned 
through experience and deep humilia- 
tion to miss other pitfalls, who real- 
izes that no matter how pleasant a 
belief may be, that if it is not true, it is 
harmful and its cultivation will only re- 
sult in stultifying one. In library work, 
therefore, as in all other lines, if you wish 
to make any progress look your past 
straight in the face, search for the falla- 
cies and throw them to one side, clear 
away the debris of error, and then one 
has a chance to build up on a foundation 
of truth, about which there can be no 
question. 

The misconceptions in regard to our 
work naturally divide themselves into 
two groups: those held by the general 
public, and those held by library workers 
themselves, though occasionally one finds 
a fallacy that is shared by many in both 
classes. One of the most glaring of these 
latter is that any one who works in a 
library is a librarian. Now, a person 
who gives out books is not necessarily a 
librarian, nor is she one even though she 
van typewrite, catalog, make a_ shelf 
list, or even compile an annotated bibli- 
ography. Librarianship is a queer in- 
tangible thing, and the having passed an 
examination, or received a salary does 
not indicate for one moment that that 
person is a librarian. I don’t think that 
the ordinary library could hope to have 
more than one librarian to each four or 
five library clerks that it might have 
working for it. I do not wish to suggest 
any disparaging criticism of the clerk. 
There is much work for her to do that is 
absolutely essential if the library is to 
be conducted successfully, but not pos- 
sessing the spirit of librarianship, she 
could work equally happily in the city 
hall, or in the store or office. In saying 


that, I would not even suggest that I 
viewed her as a time server, for she is 
apt to work just as hard and honestly as 
anyone else, but she never has a sense 
of proportion. I believe that it is the pos- 
session of that characteristic that indi- 
cates whether or not a person ever can 
become a librarian, and the fact remains 
that we have many people employed in 
the library who do not possess it. How- 
ever, even among ourselves, we have 
never attempted to differentiate the two 
classes, so it is not surprising that many 
people think that anyone can “work in 
the library,” and that in applying to the 
library for help the little desk girl is just 
as capable of supplying it as anyone else. 

In contrast with this fallacy is the 
equally widely held one, and which while 
not as harmful is much more irritating, 
and that is that the librarian is almost 
omniscient, and if she is not, then she 
should be. There are certain librarians, 
who perhaps take this pose. Their blood 
be upon their own heads when the days 
of their humiliation come upon them! 
To those of us whose humanity is their 
most marked characteristic, the con- 
sciousness that they hold this position in 
the minds of many is a very hard blow, 
while to those of us who are only too 
aware of our limitations thus to be put in 
a class apart, is, to put it mildly, humiliat- 
ing and most maddening. The librarian’s 
duty is to know where to find informa- 
tion; it is not to carry it around in her 
own head. What virtue is there in being 
a card catalog, or a memorandum book? 
I know a few people who are walking 
encyclopedias; the indications are quite 
recognizable; you can hear the wheels 
click. It is a sound you rarely hear in a 
library! Of course, it is natural that a 
person working among books will acquire 
a fund of information that is more or 
less accurate, but it is the worst kind of 
inefficiency for any one to try to remem- 
ber what may be written down, and from 
the standpoint of the library no employee 
has the right to make herself, a mere 
human being who is liable to die, or get 
married, or have some other calamity 
happen to her that might take her away 
from the institution, either the catalog 
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or the main year book. No librarian can 
be too well informed as to the contents 
of books, where to find authority on 
questions, obvious or obscure, but don’t, 
don’t, don’t, allow the public to call you 
a walking encyclopedia! The fact that 
I write with a dictionary on my desk is 
no one’s business but my own, providing 
I know where to find any word in that or 
any other dictionary, when you, the gen- 
eral public, ask for it. I do not know 
who the governor in Madras is, but that 
should not be held against me as a libra- 
rian, if I know how to use the various 
yearbooks sufficiently expeditiously to get 
you the information quickly. I have no 
memory for dates, quotations or names, 
but that is only an idiosyncracy, and is 
not to be considered prejudicial to me as 
a librarian, if I know where to find the 
information on request. Great scholar- 
ship is a wonderful thing to possess, but 
it is really not essential, or altogether 
compatible with successful library work. 

The personal touch is the fundamental 
strength of the influence exerted through 
the library, and it is our appreciation of 
our limitations as human beings that 
makes us capable of doing our best work. 
Being only seekers ourselves, we can un- 
derstand and sympathize with other seek- 
ers, and help them accordingly. If our 
right place were on some intellectual 
pedestal, then we are wasting our time 
in the library. If it is intellectuality and 
infallibility that you want, rather than 
blood, and heart and soul, and a wee bit 
of fun and loving kindness, behind your 
desk and in your librarian’s office, then 
in the name of economy close up your 
public library and start a mail order in- 
stitution. It would undoubtedly serve 
your purpose better! 

Many people view the desirability of a 
library being in the town in much the 
same way as the church which is never 
entered is considered. Its general influ- 
ence is good, and it is a very desirable 
ornament, which may also be slightly use- 
ful to women, children, scholars, or me- 
chanics, or any class but that to which 
the speaker belongs. It is an institution 
which every town should have, and which 


in consequence he is quite willing to pay 


for, but far be it from him to imagine 
that it might be of any use to him indi- 
vidually. Certainly there really are many 
people who from the standpoint of their 
general reading do not require to make 
use of a public library, but there surely 
are occasions when the library could be, 
but is not, of direct use to even these, 
and I think that the reason that they do 
not come to us more frequently is that 
they have never been taught to look upon 
the library as the depository of miscel- 
laneous information, and that as a ready 
reference library it should be of the same 
constant use to any educated person as 
the well used dictionary is at home. This 
failure to use the library facilities by the 
man about town is something that should 
be overcome, and that at once. If a li- 
brary is not the embodiment of democ- 
racy and universal in its service, it is not 
fulfilling its functions. As a democratic 
institution, the public library stands 
alone. In it, the scholar and the ditcher, 
the school boy and the society dame are 
on an equal footing, and service should 
be rendered them accordingly. In it, 
the monetary relationship does not exist, 
for the public are only using their own, 
and if it does not contain material that is 
of special interest to each one of them, 
then they indeed have a grievance. 
Having got the public to come to the 
library, it is still sometimes difficult to 
show them that they own it, and that if 
they do not see what they want it is their 
right to ask for it. Their failure to do 
this is sometimes due to diffidence, but 
more often to a lack of knowledge as to 
what the library might be expected to 
contain. There are some readers who 
expect to find everything under the sun 
in the smallest library, and are sorely of- 
fended when they fail, and on the other 
hand, there is the person who is surprised 
to find the most obvious material. The 
well educated, so-called, are quite as 
likely to be in this class as the really 
ignorant, and are also quite as liable to 
be shy in asking for help. The failure 
to reach such people and give them the 
guiding hand is really unpardonable, and 
if persisted in will do the institution un- 
told harm. It is no sign of lack of intel- 
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ligence in our poor general public that he 
will wander around like a lost sheep, re- 
fusing to make his wants and difficulties 
known, failing to understand the classifi- 
cation system, the catalog an unknown 
quantity, and quite under the impression 
that the doing away with the indicators, 
closed stacks and printed catalogs was all 
done to embarrass him in his search for 
knowledge, and, incidentally, to make 
things easier, in some unknown way, for 
the overpaid and underworked young lady 
in charge! Why, oh why, won’t our dear 
general public ask a few questions, and 
so discover that the books have not been 
thrown on the shelves, quite irrespective 
of rhyme or reason? The public is a 
pretty sensible person who quite under- 
stands the classification of grain, or mer- 
chandise, vegetables, or cattle. Why does 
he think that books are the only excep- 
tion? That is one of the fallacies that 
I cannot explain. On the other 
hand, however, I do know that there are 
many librarians who are very unsympa- 
thetic, and whose memories are very 
short in regard to their own days of 
doubt and questioning, when they sang 
with a wail: 

Classification is vexation, 

Shelf numbering is as bad, 
The rule of “D” 
Doth puzzle me, 
Mnemonics drive me mad! 

And so, my dear librarian, I am afraid 
that down at the bottom the fault is 
yours, if your public are under the im- 
pression that your shelf arrangement and 
your catalog are too complicated for a 
mere human being to understand. ‘ 
Which reminds me, that there are very 
few librarians who seem to know how 
to go about the task of conducting a 
reader around in the library and explain- 
ing to him the arrangement of the books, 
and the connection between them and the 
catalog. 

A whole evening might be devoted to 
such fallacies as that of the right of 
censorship, and the popular ideas as to 
what the collection of books should con- 
sist of. There is a very large class, for 
instance, who fail to see that the public 
library is emphatically a non-religious, 
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non-partisan institution, while there is 
also the person who imagines that it 
should be run to suit the supposed igno- 
rance and innocence of the high school 
girl. Again, there is the person who 
imagines that the library has no right to 
exclude anything, and another who will 
think himself quite capable of dictating 
what should or should not be in it, and 
so on, ad infinitum, the treatment of 
which either seriously or humorously 
might prove most diverting. These must 
be passed by, however, for I wish to take 
a few minutes for the discussion of a few 
fallacies which one may often find among 
librarians themselves. There is, for in- 
stance, their failure to understand that 
they are only employees of the public. 
To the real librarian, the attitude of 
many of these offenders towards their 
clients is provocative of nothing less than 
homicide; as they suggest by their man- 
ner that they, the employed, own the in- 
stitution, and if they deign to be reason- 
ably civil, they are indulging in a work 
of supererogation. The fallacy is so 
groundless that it would simply be ridicu- 
lous were it not also so injurious to the 
library. It implies such ignurance, and 
obtuseness on the part of the attendant, 
that dismissal is the only logical outcome. 
This same type of attendant usually be- 
lieves in another fallacy quite as contra- 
dictory to all library ideals, and that is 
that the only way to prevent damage to 
books is to stand over the reader with all 
the importance, and futility, of a police- 
man. It is hardly surprising that such 
persons fail to realize that criminality is 


rarely prevented by watching, though it. 


is sometimes lessened, and often stopped 
entirely, by taking the public into one’s 
confidence and letting them know that 
they are being trusted. 

There is a very general fallacy, and 
one held by many librarians of a very high 
type, and that is, that librarians take their 
work too seriously; that the library is 
only a business concern in which they are 
engaged to give a definite service for a 
wage, and that in consequence, to speak 
of it as‘a phase of social service is an 
affectation. It is easily seen that this is 
only reflex action resulting from the in- 
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judicious propaganda of the enthusiasts, 
but the fact remains that it is most un- 
true. We are here to give service that 
can never be paid for in dollars and cents, 
and which no agreement drawn up by any 
board could cover. I have a hearty dis- 
like for that word “uplift,” and consider 
the Holy Willies who harp on it as un- 
mitigated bores, but the library employee 
who does not experience the pleasure of 
wanting to do work for which she knows 
she will never be paid is very foolish to 
continue in the work. Librarianship is 
undoubtedly a profession, even though a 
very immature one, and the person who 
thinks differently is holding a fallacy, fhe 
dissemination of which will do great 
harm. 

Closely allied to this misconception, 
and one for which again some of. our 
cleverest and best workers are respon- 
sible, is that it does not do us any injury 
for them to write humorous articles for 
general publication, taking as their topic 
the foibles and limitations of librarians, 
and the absurdity of many of our beliefs. 
Of course, this is also simply the rebound 
from the influence of the over-serious, 
but it is a dangerous one to carry to an 
extreme. Our profession is too young 
and unformed for us to be able to make 
fun of it with impunity. If we do not 
take it seriously, who will? Far be it 
from me to belittle the place of humor 
in our work, but I do not believe in run- 
ning the risk of lessening our influence 


. by injudicious joking, or by giving the 


impression that our opinions in regard to 
the importance of our work are not sin- 
cere. Personally, I consider that the 
amusing and cynical articles, that many 
of our profession of a literary bent are 
addicted to publishing in newspapers, as 
in bad taste, and very harmful, in that 
they give an entirely false idea to 
the general public. Practical publicity 
through a newspaper column may be 
made of the greatest value to a library if 
conducted properly. There are many 
phases of library work which could be 
handled in it, in an entertaining but edu- 
cational way, that would appeal to the 
general reader, without making sport of 
the work itself and those engaged in it. 
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The articles to which I take exception 
would be quite allowable for after dinner 
stories at a library banquet, but as you 
appreciate the work of your profession, 
and desire to advance it, pray eliminate 
such sketches from your newspapers. If 
you think that our library enthusiasts are 
making themselves absurd, strike at them 
through the pages of our own library 
periodicals, and give us a chance to laugh 
over our foibles, and benefit by the les- 
son, in the privacy of our own library 
family. 

I think that there is no question in the 
mind of almost every one associated with 
the public library but that the funda- 
mental object of the institution is to carry 
the right book to the right reader at the 
least cost. Is there not, however, a very 
general fallacy held by us, that in having 
defined our work, we have accomplished 
it? This, in spite of the fact that many 
of us know perfectly well that with the 
money expended in the aggregate very 
much better service could be given? 
Every library student knows that with a 
more or less simple system of concerted 
action we could increase our field of use- 
fulness at little or no additional cost. We 
know that in the book-binding depart- 
ment, alone, there are thousands of vol- 
umes lying idle, for lack of facilities for 
repair. Again, in our book buying, we 
know that were we to keep in touch with 
the adjoining libraries that we could have 
an informal, but most effective, method 
of avoiding unnecessary duplications, 
while if we were to centralize the 
book buying that it could be done 
to much better advantage. Means of 
increasing the efficiency of the library 
are apparent on every hand, and that 
without any radical alteration in our 
form of government, and yet we do 
nothing. If, also, we were prepared to 
ask for a change in the library act, we 
know that we could introduce improve- 
ments of the most far-reaching value, for 
the fundamental weakness of our system 
lies in the fact that our library unit is too 
confined, and we must have it changed 
from the municipality to the township, 
county or district in order to really reach 
the people of the province. 
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When are we as librarians and as an 
association going to realize that our work 
is barely begun? Are we going to wait 
until the laity rise in their righteous wrath 
and demand that we show them returns 
commensurate with their expenditures, 
or are we going to be up and doing, of 
our own volition, realizing that word: 
mean nothing, if not associated with 
action ? 

When are we going to get to work, 
and show the people of Ontario that the 
mistakes and errors of the past have not 
been gone through in vain, but having 
learned our lesson, we are able to go 
ahead with a willing and cheery heart, 
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confident that ways and means will be 
found for the library’s fullest develop- 
ment ? 

Service! It truly is only a 
backline trench we are keeping; a trivial, 
child’s play task in comparison with that 
of many others, but still it is a legitimate 
part-of the whole battlefield, and it is our 
bit. Surely we are going to rise to the 
occasion and do it, saying to ourselves, 
“Mistake, Fallacy, Disappointment! Thy 
name is even Friend, if by thy means we 
are able now to join the great civilian 
army of effective and sane workers: if 
by thy means we are able even now to 
say, ‘We, too, do serve!” 





Some Good Stories that Dignify Manual Work* 
Mrs Chas. W. Freund, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In this age of industry and manufac- 
ture, it is indeed almost a paradox to 
see the place given to manual work by 
the people of our day. The parent who 
has earned his fortune through real solid 
manual work, has saved and stinted to 
send his son and daughter to higher 
schools of learning. If at the end of a 
college career a son says to his father, 
“Father, I want to work at the mill, at 
the factory just as you did,” the majority 
of fathers say, “Is that the height of 
your ambition? I had hoped that my 
son would want to be something more, 
something bigger.” The daughter home 
from school or college, filled with the joy 
of living, overflowing with the buoyancy 
of good health and strength in a moment 
of confidence says to her mother, 
“Mother, I’d love to be a trained nurse,” 
and the majority of mothers would an- 
swer in horror, “that her dear daughter 
need not do that. Why child, we did 
not send you to college fer that!” 

A splendid story, “What Diantha 
did,” by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
shows how difficult it was for Diantha 


*Read before the Conference on children’s 
reading, Grand Rapids, Mich., May 5, 1917. 


to put into practice her scheme which 
was a simple one of putting domestic 
employment on an equal with other 
skilled labor. The girl had to enter 
service and work out her problem log- 
ically and the story shows how the 
greatest hardship this girl endured was 
not the working in other people’s 
homes and kitchens, the real hard- 
ship that the girl had to endure was 
that her family and her friends felt 
that she was committing an unpardon- 


able sin. To work in a kitchen—hor-. 


ror of horrors! Diantha in all of her 
work proves that the work does not de- 
grade the individual, but the individual 
elevates the work. The book “What 
Diantha did,” also “The treasure,” 
should be put into the hands of every 
high school girl if we would instil in 
them a different attitude toward man- 
ual work. If the girl were taught that 


true culture includes a knowledge of . 
g 


the work that must be done in the 
home, she would have a different view- 
point. To give an example from my 
own experience, not many years ago, 
when I lived in the far West after hav- 
ing engaged a maid who was very 
highly recommended I went into my 
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kitchen as was my custom to do some 
of the duties of the day. The maid 
watched me surprised, and not until a 
half hour later did I discover the rea- 
son. She came to me to say that she 
didn’t think the kitchen was any place 
for a lady. She never knew a lady to 
enter a kitchen, as that was only the 
place for the hired girl. This entire 
matter is one of mental attitude. 

With the boy the question is rather 
more serious. Every boy should be 
taught to use his hands. If we would 
explain to the boy that although God 
created man, man created the hand, if 
we would show him how primitive man 
had no fingers, only a small stub for 
a supposed thumb which was formed 
through wielding the club or axe; how 
the tool created the hand, would not 
our boys think better of using those 
hands to fashion beautiful useful 
things? We have manual training in 
the schools, and the boy is shown how, 
but how many boys really care for 
hard work in the field or shop or mill 
when the time comes to select? In the 
“Story of leather” we have a most un- 
usual father who really gives to his 
boy a saner viewpoint, a healthier out- 
look upon life by putting him to work 
in his factory. After the boy saw the 
intricate work of creating the finished 
article, after he saw the skill necessary 
at every stage, he appreciated the 
work, and his former outlook upon life 
seemed to him silly and far away. The 
work, real hard work in the tannery 
created character. Working with a 
group of his fellows the boy developed 
loyalty which is the great good gained 
from group activity in every sphere of 
life. The workman looks upon himself 
as the part of a large group, which to- 
gether can create, alone can do noth- 
ing. Each must help the other and the 
group conscience is born and each 
member of that group rises to a higher 
plane of morality, of honor, of integ- 
rity, of altruism. 

In the story of “Tommy Reming- 
ton’s battle,” we have the boy, the poor 
unread miner’s son, first seeking to 
learn, then conquering every handicap 
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and finally going away to school. In 
the midst of it all, he is called back to 
the mining camp to take his father’s 
place, and the boy fights a real battle, 
for he loves his studies and hates the 
dark, damp mine. He conquers him- 
self, and finally dons the overalls and 
is ready to meet the issue, but a favor- 
ing Providence ordains otherwise and 
he goes back to school. In this story 
both father and son have their battle, 
and we have a most beautiful picture 
of each one of the family ready to make 
the sacrifice for the other. 

The story of “Hiram the young 
farmer,” by Burbank L. Todd is a good 
story for our purpose. Hiram is a 
most unusual boy of seventeen who 
thought that the city offered more ad- 
vantages than the farm. After filling 
various so-called “jobs” in the city, 
he comes to the conclusion that the 
farm is far more satisfactory and he is 
eager to prove that he can be a success- 
ful farmer. He goes back to the farm 
and by applying most modern methods 
and using good judgment besides, he 
becomes eminently successful, and the 
city people who come with him grow 
more healthy and robust by the hard 
work which is also the secret of his suc- 
cess. ; 

Another story along the same line is 
“Strawberry acres” in which we are in- 
troduced to a family, in which the par- 
ents have passed away, leaving very mea- 
gre means to support the family. Each 
one of the family earns his share for the 
family budget, and they live in a tiny 
flat. An uncle bequeathes to them a 
house and farm. Both are run down 
from not having been used, and the fam- 
ily think it foolish even to consider oc- 
cupying it. Only the daughter who is 
the housekeeper thinks otherwise and 
they begin to experiment and finally see 
the splendid opportunity that the land 
can offer them. Finally, the family go 
to the farm and the result soon proves the 
wisdom of the change, for not only does 
the farm yield a good return but the 
health of each member of the family is 
improved remarkably. The boy goes to 
an agricultural college, and they apply 
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the most modern methods of farming 
and raise the standard of that entire vi- 
cinity. In this book a most interesting 
character is the minister who although 
his church is located in a congested part 
of the city, lives out in the country where 
he is a real farmer of the best sort. He 
shows how he can fell a tree as easily 
as he can hold his audience by a forceful 
talk. In him we see the splendid, har- 
moniously working combination of brain 
and brawn and we see how this manual 
work with his fellows helps him in his 
work for his fellowmen. 

The parents of today should be taught, 
should be shown the value of using hands 
as well as brain. The parent should from 
the earliest moment show the child the 
necessity to create with the hand and 
brain combined. As an example let us 
imagine two small children. The one 
is given a beautiful toy, which he enjoys 
for ten minutes, then with the true in- 
stinct of the child he destroys it, not 
maliciously but simply because he must 
use his hands. The second child has a 
few empty spools and some string. After 
a long patient interval the child has man- 
aged to get the string through the spools, 
and is not only happy but even gleeful. 
Which child has received the real value 
for which the toy is meant? Yet how 
many a mother would feel her poor baby 
deprived of some of its sweet childhood, 
if she gave it some spools and a string 
as a toy? 

The parents need the good stories, the 
good books on this subject as well as the 
children, for in many a home the boy 
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and the girl are told that work is in- 
ferior if not degrading. The men’s 
clubs and the women’s clubs should dis- 
cuss this subject, a real propaganda 
should be begun, and men and women, 
boys and girls should be told the benefits 
of it. When we hear most people tell 
the story of our beloved Lincoln, how 
often are we given to understand that he 
was a great man not because of his 
training, but in spite of it! Let every 
boy read the life of Lincoln, as the very 
best story of a real example of how hand 
and brain can work together and produce 
the highest type of man. 

We can only get our boys and girls 
to use the books which inspire in them 
a love and respect for manual .work, 
when the parent shows in every way how 
important a place it occupies in life. 
When in the home the child learns that 
manual work is worth while, and when 
the attitude of the parent toward work 
with the hands is such as to elevate it, 
then will our boys and girls be led nat- 
urally to those books and those stories 
which will induce in them a love for 
manual work. 

To summarize then, when the parent 
and educator teach the boy and girl that 
manual work is worthwhile then we shall 
have our young people reading such 
books as “What Diantha did,” ‘“The 
treasure,” “The story of leather,” “Mak- 
ing good in the village,” “Tommy Rem- 
ington’s battle,’ “Hiram the young 
farmer,” “Strawberry acres,” and sim- 
ilar stories, but above all the “Life of 
Abraham Lincoln.” 


” 





How Can I Help to Win the War? 

Every patriotic citizen is now asking 
himself that question. 

Some librarians, in their zeal, have left 
their libraries, seeing their opportunity 
for service outside the ranks of their 
own profession. And we are proud of 
them. They are making sacrifices which 
we who stay at home will not be called 
upon to make. 

But there is also a big opportunity for 
most of us where we are. 


It is the opportunity of helping every 
man to do his war job a little more 
quickly, a little more effectively. 

We can give this help by learning what 
are the things that need to be done, by 
getting for our libraries—whether we 
can afford them or not—the best books 
and pamphlets an the important war sub- 
jects, by familiarizing ourselves with the 
contents of these books and pamphlets, 
and by stimulating the use of our ma- 
terial and service to the fullest possible 
extent.—Library Week Bulletin. 
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When Is a Mote Not? 
Editor, Pusitic LrprarieEs: 


You were pleased to give to my latest 
contribution to your journal the heading 
A Mote. This was, as I take it, an ab- 
solutely unwarranted liberty, to which I 
most strongly object. 

My contribution was a commendation 
of a bibliography issued by the New 
York public library. The fact that I, 
at the end of my little article, saw fit to 
remark on certain errors which evi- 
denced either ignorance, carelessness or 
a too close adherence to rules, did not 
wdrrant you to give the whole item a 
name which fitted, if it did fit at all, only 
a sixth of the whole. 

But I understand that it was done in 
a charitable, or at least in a humorous 
spirit, so I will take back my objection 
and accept the epithet, as far as it re- 
ferred to the above mentioned sixth part 
of the whole. 

I know, of course, that I am a mote, 
or at least a sixth part of a mote, inas- 
much as I belong (I must confess it) to 
that despised class of library workers, 
the catalogers who have no conception 
of higher things. We are satisfied with 
trying in our poor way to strive after ac- 
curacy—leaving the higher things to the 
more vigorous minds of the great men of 
affairs in the profession, such as the 
Librarian Doctors. 





Who’s What? 
Editor, Pustic Lrprariegs: 

Have you read in the April number of 
the Library Journal, Mr C. A. George’s 
amusing letter about the recent Atlantic 
City meeting? Good Mr George, of 
course, did not intend to be humorous, 
but, like certain other forms of schreck- 
lichkeit, that was its effect upon some of 
his irreverent colleagues out here in the 
“wild and woolly.” Far removed as we 
are from the culture and civilization of 
the province (of New Jersey), his liter- 
ary style amazed and his purpose eluded 
us. We doubted if Browning’s Gram- 
marian could untangle the sentences or 
Barrett Wendell analyze the paragraphs 
of Mr George’s composition. Having no 


skill in hermeneutics, all our efforts at 
satisfactorily interpreting this remark- 
able communication were baffled and 
defeated. 

Very vaguely I gather that the grave 
and reverend seniors of the Institute (not 
knocking you, Madame Editor, who, I 
believe, are one of the western represen- 
tatives in that august body) had a rather 
jolly meeting. But since, apparently, no 
War Posters had announced that in this 
“ring” of the Atlantic City “circus” two 
of the “biggest” (Query: in girth, stature, 
or intellect?) members of the Institute 
would perform, poor Mr George missed 
the show. Such aristocratic reticence 
appears to have aroused fierce resentment 
in his democratic soul. 

Mixed up with institutional iniquities, 
program improprieties, and the inspiring- 
ness of inspiration, a swarm of “cosy 
groups” seems to have distracted our col- 
league’s attention from the more solemn 
purposes of the meeting. Are these those 
coteries of the elder statesmen of the pro- 
fession who, having lost the physique of 
youth and its lightness of foot, are no 
longer qualified for the dancing which 
invariably accompanies a library meeting 
and are therefore obliged to gather with 
their kind and indulge in more or less 
truthful reminiscences? We, too, have 
seen these “cosy groups” at A. L. A. and 
other meetings, but they never angered 
us nor did we envy the “bigness” of those 
who composed them. Rather, with the 
cruelty of youth we rejoiced in our still 
slender figures and in the certainty. that 
we knew quite as much as the oldsters 
did, if not more. 

One last word, and this not of Mr 
George, who will surely understand the 
spirit of this Vox Populi utterance. The 
editor of the Library Journal in an ap- 
pended note of comment uses the phrase 
“lots of library folks.” Folks! Shades of 
“culture” and the “dignity of the profes- 
sion,’ what are we coming to? To think 
of our premier journal dropping into the 
homely patois of the Middle West! In 
the language of the metropolis that is re- 
puted to “make culture hum,” “Can you 
beat it?” 

Junius WEst. 
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Not So Bad as Reported 

Not long since there was. a _ wild 
statement in one of our papers which 
was garbled from an over-the-telephone 
interview. This is evidently the source 
of the statement in PuBLic LIBRARIES, 
April, p. 173. 

The facts concerning our German 
books are these: We have, all-told, 
about 500 German books in traveling 
libraries of 25 volumes and groups of 
6 volumes each, which we add to gen- 
eral traveling libraries upon request 
from communities where there are pa- 
trons who do not read English. <Ac- 
cording to our last biennial report, we 
had 32,000 books in our entire travel- 
ing library collection. These evidently 
are the figures which I gave the re- 
porter to show the proportion of Ger- 
man books in our entire collection. As 
these are practically all books of fiction 
and the standards in the German litera- 
ture, as well as translation of some 
English works into the German, it does 
not seem necessary for us to recall 
them from circulation. Our figures 
show that during the last year—from 
April 1, 1917, to March 31, 1918—we 
have sent out by actual count 385 Ger- 
man books. 

I hope that you will publish this cor- 
rected statement in the next number of 
Pusiic LiprariEs. 

CLarA F, BALDWIN, 
Director. 
Minnesota public library commission, 


St. Paul, April 3, 1918. 





Unjust Criticism? 
Editor of Pusiic LiprRariEs: 

Some weeks ago there went the rounds 
of periodicals a paragraph addressed to 
librarians listing for them certain books 
proscribed as pro-German. Among them 
was Headlam’s Twelve days. Since then 
I have kept watch for some explanation 
or justification, or acknowledgment of 
mistake. Since every one else is silent, 
I rise for information. Has not a ser- 
ious injustice been done to Headiam? 

The reviews of Twelve days, as cited 
in Book Review Digest, were favorable; 
Saturday Review: “Deserves a perma- 


nent place in the literature of the war.” 
Spectator: “First-rate . . . in its so- 
briety of judgment.” So the English 
press praised the book. The Springfield 
Republican emphasized this English 
point of view. 

Nor can it be his later volume which 
brought Headlam under the ban of some 
of our self-appointed library censors. 
For “The Issue” is made of articles first 
appearing mainly in that zealous period- 
ical, The Nineteenth Century, and is 
praised uniformly in the nine reviews 
quoted in The Book Review Digest. The 
Athenaeum even, charges Headlam with 
an excess of feeling against Germany. 
The belligerent Times calls him one of 
“the sanest and best informed of our 
critics of German policy.” 

Very respectfully, 
Wo. H. Powers. 





Book Lists Wanted 
Miss E. Kathleen Jones, librarian, 
McLean hospital, Waverley, Mass., is 
organizing the base hospital library at 
Camp Devens. She finds that there is 
a call from those in charge of the 
handicraft work in connection with vo- 


cational re-education of crippled sol- 


diers, for books on handicrafts. Miss 
Jones thinks that the base hospital li- 
braries can help very materially in such 
work, and is anxious to secure good 
bibliographies on handicrafts, published 
by any library. She will be grateful to 
receive such bibliographies from any 
source. 





The Same Book with Two Names 
Editor, Pustic Liprarigs: 

It has occurred to us that you may be 
interested in noting in your columns the 
fact that Russell, Why Men Fight, pub- 
lished by the Century Company in 1917, 
was published in England by Allen & 
Unwin under the title Principles of 
Social Reconstruction. The books are 
identical. 

Very truly yours, 
JANE E. Ropserts, 
Librarian. 
State University, Iowa. 
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Librarians with the Colors 
An honor roll 


American library association 


The 
wants a card index of the name of every 
librarian who is in the military or naval 
service of the United States or Canda, 
or any of our Allies. 

May the Association have the help of 


all who read this announcement, and 
know of librarians who are serving with 
the Colors? 

Send the information, if convenient, 
on a white, punched 3x5 ordinary cata- 
log card. 

1. Name (inverted) of man in the service. 
(If handwritten be sure to write very 
legibly.) ; ; ; 

2. Name of library with which he was 
connected, town, and state or province. 

3. Position he held in library; e. g. libra- 

. rian, cataloger, general assistant, etc. 

Military position now held (rank, arm 
of the service, etc., ec. g. First Lieutenant, 
Infantry). 

Mail this card promptly to the Amer- 
ican library association, 78 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. 

We want a service flag at the Saratoga 
Springs conference the first week in July, 
and we want every librarian in the serv- 
ice to be represented in that flag. 

But even more important, the A. L. A. 
wants to keep this Roll of Honor as a 
permanent and valued record, which in 
due time will doubtless be printed. 

George B. Utley, Secretary. 





Outline of War Service 

Public library, Binghamton, N. Y. 

The following outline shows the ef- 
forts which have proved effective in one 
library ar.d it is suggestive for other li- 
braries. 

Local newspaper card index of all war 
activities in Broome county. 

Card directory of all war service or- 
ganizations in Broome county. 

Poster collection 
Permanent file of war posters—Army, 
Navy, Liberty Loan, Red Cross, pro- 
grams, etc., for every branch of the serv- 
ice. 

Arrangement of books by special subject 
Aviation (Magazines, technical books). 
Food (Posters, free U. S. Dept. Agricul- 
ture pamphlets). 

Red Cross (Magazines, books on hygiene, 

class study). 
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War manuals (Technical books). 
War in Europe (History, narration, etc.). 

Maps 
Large wall maps, maps for circulation, 
table maps for reference. 

Bulletin boards 
Changed weekly. 
Conservation, local 
portraits. 

Books and magazines to cantonments 
Public co-operation through press and 
pulpit. 

Documents 
3ureau of Information, Washington, D. 
C., furnishes, free, documents covering all 
phases of the war. 


Liberty Loan, Food 
notes, war recipes, 


Documents issued by foreign govern- 
ments on file for reference use. 
Advertising 


Lantern’ slides shown in motion picture 
theaters. 
Local newspapers. 





Book Mutilation 
Editor of Pusiic LrprariEs: 

The Greene County library has been 
having a very unpleasant experience in 
the complete mutilation of their 1916 
edition of the New International En- 
cyclopaedia by the removal of a num- 
ber of maps and also entire pages of 
text throughout the volumes. The 
topics selected suggest to us that it 
might have some connection with the 
war and if so that it might be well to 
place other libraries on their guard. A 
new German-English dictionary for 
chemists has also been taken from the 
shelves. 

Etra G. McEtwai1n, 
Librarian. 


Xenia, Ohio. 





Library Examination 

Attention is called again (See P. L. 
23:126) to the civil service examina- 
tion which is to be held in California 
June 7-8 in Los Angeles, and on June 
14-15 in Sacramento, for those who 
wish to qualify for the position of 
county librarian in California. Those 
who wish to take the examination may 
receive application blanks and further 
information by addressing the chair- 
man of the Examining board, M. J. 
Ferguson, State librarian, Sacramento, 
Calif. 
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Books for Camp Libraries 


concerning the book drive that 
started in March, show most grati- 
fying results. More than a million books 
had been collected by April 15 and almost 
everywhere reports that the books, or 
money to buy them, continue to come in. 
The response to the request for books 
was made with almost universal satisfac- 
tion and enthusiasm. The centers ‘of 
collection are for the most part preparing 
the books for the shelves, so that when 
they reach the camp libraries they will be 
ready for use at once. 
The collection of books for the camp 
libraries is a pleasant and an effective 
means of helping the soldiers and sailors 


T HE reports from over the country 


an avenue toward the interest of that part 
of a community which seldom thinks of 
the use and power of books. It is a 
source of increasing respect for those 
who are charged with the duty of pro- 
viding the library service of a community 
and from every standpoint yields returns 
that are most satisfactory. 

Many communities report a_ steady 
stream of inquiry and interest on the 
camp library question. It is to be re- 
gretted that here and there the D. A. R. 
and other women’s organizations are 
setting up book collection agencies inde- 
pendently of the A. L. A. activity, but 
probably their attention will be diverted 
by other interests before much dissipa- 





in the great task ahead of them. It is tion of effort takes place. 
Preparation for Work 
Librarians without any training 


HILE the demands of library 
\ service are growing beyond the 

preparation for meeting them in 
most places, there are still too many 
instances where the full value of the in- 
vestment is not returned to the com- 
munity, nor anything like it. There 
are trustees who are more concerned 
with the dignity which the position 
gives to them than they are with the 
service which they have sworn to 
render the community when assuming 
their offices. 


whatever, or at most, with a few weeks 
at a summer school before they really 
knew the meaning of library work, are 
occupying the positions which should 
be places of inspirational leadership in 
their several communities.. They have 
advanced the use of printed material 
not one whit since they began. In the 
associated effort for the development 
of library service, they count as nothing, 
in some instances, not even attending the 
called meetings of their kindred workers. 
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This last point is of special note. 
Long ago the school authorities recog- 
nized the value of teachers’ meetings 
and discussions and teachers are paid 
or docked according as they attend or 
not the various teachers’ meetings. 

The new problems of the new day 
that is upon us require active, efficient 


service from those connected in any 
way with the public libraries and where 
the library staff of one or a dozen is 
not prepared and anxious to meet the 
further growing demands that will fol- 
low the war, there should be such shift- 
ing and additions as shall make them 
so. 





These are of Them Who Toil 


HE sad exigencies of the times are 
T often pressing so heavily that one 
feels hardly justified in allowing 
anything light to interfere with that con- 
centration needed to make effective any 
efforts at patriotic assistance, but occa- 
sionally a light in a shadowy place does 
flash in, even if it goes out again shortly. 
Something of this kind occurs when 
one sees a picture containing three of 
the foremost society women in America, 
not to measure their standing by wealth 
which is prodigious, standing before the 
camera for the picture supplement of 
the metropolitan Sunday newspapers, 
posed as a “Book Committee of the 
American Library Association War Serv- 
ice Bureau,’ with the statement that 
“through this committee, camps are being 


adequately supplied with books for the 
soldiers.” 


With the multitudinous duties which 
the times lay on the shoulders of the very 


genial and efficient A. L. A. secretary, 
one hesitates to add anything more to the 
burden, but surely here is an opportunity 
to add a gold mine to the possessions of 
the A. L. A. If these ladies are willing 
to bear the name, they doubtless would 
be equally willing to “get into the game,” 
and think of the possibilities then! 

It is generally conceded, is it not, that 
the women of the A. L. A. add consider- 
able to the weight at which the scale tips? 
Here’s hoping Secretary Utley will fore- 
sake, for the time, his natural modesty 
and open up his weather eye to the oppor- 
tunity. 





Exclusive and Intrustive? Neither 


OUBTLESS those who wondered at 

the communication of the usually 
genial Mr George, in the April 
number of Library Journal and the com- 
ment of the latter upon it, will see the 
point in the letter of Mr Junius West on 
page 211 presented by special request. 
The hotel is a public hostelry and if 
the Institute took pains to meet the con- 
venience of its eastern members who 
would be there at that time, to hold a 
meeting with almost meticulous regard 


for other meetings, surely Mr George 
would not call it an intrusion. Every 
notice, program and announcement has 
always carried a statement to the effect 
that all are invited to attend the meet- 
ings and the wonder really is why Mr 
George did not avail himself of the stand- 
ing invitation to attend the sessions. 
There were at least 50 persons who did 
and seemed to enjoy doing so, among 
them the “office editor of Library Jour- 
nal.” 
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The Indianapolis Library Building 


HERE appeared in the daily press 
recently, a criticism of the new 
central library building of the 

Indianapolis public library, written by 
Ralph Adams Cram, the noted architect 
of Boston. It was in a personal letter to 
the architects of the building, and was 
about as follows: 


The Indianapolis public library is, I think, 
one of the most beautiful secular buildings 
in the United States, and I cannot think of 
any similar modern structure in any part 
of the world that goes beyond it. That it 
is the best example of the application of 
Classical architecture to library design is, I 
think, demonstrable. I have never come in 
contact with anything which seemed to.me 
so complete in its planning, its organism, 
its scale and its consummate beauty; beauty 
of form, line, colour and detail. This is real 
and convincing architecture. I never ex- 
pected to see anything of the sort in my 
own day and generation. What I am writ- 
ing is not the result of sudden enthusiasm 
or’a desire to please. I am discharging a 
moral duty when I tell you that this library 
is as perfect a piece of Classical architecture 
as any I have seen in modern times. 


This newspaper item came under the 
notice of one who, while admitting the 
impressive beauty of the building as a 
piece of classical architecture, expressed 
a regret to Mr Cram that, while enjoying 
the sense of beauty aroused by the build- 
ing, there was also a feeling of regret 
that for practical library purposes the in- 
terior of the building left something to 
be desired. Mention was made of the 
gallery plan of storage in the great de- 
livery hall, which means countless steps 
and much fatigue for the attendants. The 
children’s room is at one end of the build- 
ing, and the school reference department 
is at the opposite end. Access.to the stor- 
age shelves from the delivery desk means 
effort and steps, while the halls, stairways 
and passages in the administrative de- 
partment require artificial light most of 
the time. The administrative offices are 


also sufficiently lighted from the outside 
only during the very lightest part of the 
very brightest days. 

Other minor defects were pointed out 
in a letter to Mr Cram, with a query as 
to whether it would not be possible to 
have built the inside with the convenience 
of the library workers a little more in 
mind, without destroying the classical ap- 
pearance of the outside, to which M1 
Cram replied: 


I did not give this building my fullest 
approval until I had asked the librarian 
whether it was as adequate and satisfactory 
from an administrative standpoint as it was 
artistically. I received from him an assur- 
ance that it was entirely satisfactory in 
every particular. I did not have a very 
long time to study its arrangement, though 
I was taken through all parts of the build- 
ing. It seemed to me, judging from my own 
experience in building libraries, that the 
plan was simple, explicit and sufficiently 
direct. 

I think it possible to carry the idea of 
“efficiency” and of standardization too far. 
This is certainly true of school houses and 
I believe also of libraries. After all, a 
library is not exclusively for the use of the 
administrative staff. It is at least equally 
for the benefit of the public. It should not 
be merely a housing for books, Every line 
and part of it should be couched in the 
terms of beauty, and it should exert its edu- 
cational influence through the eye as well 
as through the mind. The question, of 
course, is how to harmonize these con- 
siderations of administrative simplicity and 
aesthetic stimulus. Neither can be consid- 
ered alone. The impression I gathered from 
the Indianapolis library was that this ad- 
justment and balance had been surprisingly 
well attained. 

The gallery around the delivery room was 
to me a new and problematic device. On 
the other. hand, I do not remember that 
there was any complication in the question 
of stairs, while I certainly failed to perceive 
any lack of natural light in any of the 
rooms, except possibly the children’s read- 
ing room. The thing I most objected to in 
this latter apartment was the use of “in- 
direct lighting.” This, I think, is a system 
which should not be used in any room de- 
voted to reading or study. I am quite as 
opposed to it here as I am in the case of 
churches. 


This is sound library doctrine for the 
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most part. Much disappointment and in- 
convenience would be avoided if more 
library buildings were planned in accord- 
ance with the sound principles in the sec- 
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ond paragraph of Mr Cram’s second let- 
ter. Too many library buildings suggest 
corner bric-a-brac rather than a combina- 
tion which expresses beauty and use. 


Why Leave Out Library Work? 


In the new, revised list, “Library 
books for high schools,” high school 
teachers and librarians alike will find a 
mine of helpful material. It forms 
Bulletin 41, 1917, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and naturally is the work of 
Martha Wilson, supervisor of school 
libraries of Minnesota, who prepared 
the original list. Miss .Wilson has 
made the revision with the help of 
teachers and librarians of wide expe- 
rience and ample material is given to 
supply the needs, however varied, of all 
schools and student groups who use li- 
brary material in their work. There is 
small need for even the largest school 
to go without a “multitude of wit- 


nesses” when this list is available. 

With one exception, there is good 
material on vocation choosing, but one 
wonders in looking at the good list on 
teaching and other lines, why nowhere 
in the list is a word said for library 
work. No mention was found in a 
rather hasty look, of library work, 
books on library service, library tech- 
nique, or anything akin, except some 
modification of the D. C. Not even 
Pusiic LiprarigEs is given in the list 
of magazines for teachers’ libraries! 
The glorious isolation of the school li- 
brarian might be lifted if teachers and 
students alike understood a little more 
of what the librarian had in mind. 





Not long since, a letter was sent to a 
librarian who had contributed a very 
timely and pertinent article on some 
phases of library work, to a journal 
which seemed not to be of the character 
which would attract attention of li- 
brary authorities, while the article was 
one that had considerable point to it, 
applying directly to certain phases of 
library work of the day. 

A letter to the author of the article 
suggested that such a contribution 
would be much more valuable in a li- 
brary periodical than where it ap- 
peared. The answer received stated 
that “Pustic Lipraries is so crowded 
with good things that I did not feel 
there was room for my sort of writ- 
ing.” This would seem to be alto- 
gether a too modest feeling, though un- 
doubtedly honestly expressed. Lest 
there be others having the same mis- 


taken notion, it is worth while, per- 
haps, to state that Pusrtic LrprarieEs 
will be glad to see any material or 
papers on any phase of library work, 
for examination, with a view to using 
them. Sometimes real gems are found 
in the most unlikely places. If the ma- 
terial can be used, it will be; if not, 
it will be returned and suggestions for 
other uses of it will be given. 





At the request of the Director Gen- 
eral of the Library War Service, Dr 
Putnam, Pusric Lipraries has been 
placed on the mailing list to be sent to 
all the A. L. A. camp libraries through- 
out the country. If by any chance the 
magazine is not reaching the camp li- 
braries, the librarians are requested to 
notify the publication office and an ef- 
fort will be made to adjust the matter. 
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A Librarian’s Message 

Library Ideals. By Henry E. Legler. Com- 
piled and edited by his son, Henry M. Legler. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 1918. 
8°. Price, $1.50. 

It was well worth while to give the 
permanency of book form to the chief 
addresses and_ professional papers 
of the late head of the Chi- 
cago public library. And, remember- 
ing his love of the book beautiful and in- 
sistence on the highest standards in book 
making, we feel sure that the attractive 
typography and dignified format of this 
volume would have given him real pleas- 
ure. Making due allowance for the nec- 
essary exceptions there is considerable 
truth in Goethe’s remark that “an author 
reveals his character more distinctly in 
his book than in his conversation.” This 
volume reveals with marked distinctness 
the ideas that inspired Mr Legler and 
which he strove with passion, enthusiasm, 
and utter forgetfulness of self to em- 
body in action and accomplished fact, and 
these ideas in turn do but reflect the 
character of the man. He had an abiding 
belief and faith in democracy; he ac- 
cepted it whole-heartedly and no more 
despaired of its ultimate purification and 
triumph than did his favorite poet, Walt 
Whitman. Holding this view it is not 
surprising that he believed that “there 
is no channel of human usefulness which 
appeals so forcefully to the modern spirit 
of philanthropy as the public library.” It 
appealed to his spirit with resistless urge, 
and in the sphere of library activity he 
found his great opportunity to serve his 
fellow men and make his particular con- 
tribution to the realization of his own 
and his country’s democratic ideals. 

He supported and furthered every 
movement or experiment which sought 
to make the library a cooperating element 
. with the public school system, and a con- 
tributing element in all efforts, individual 
or collective, making for civic better- 
ment, intelligent citizenship, self-culture, 
and widened intellectual horizons. What 
he generously said of all library workers 
was especially and particularly true of 
himself: “Of all hutaan interests that 
pertain to intellectual improvement, so- 
cial evo'ution, scientific achievement, ed- 


ucational progress, governmental ad- 
vance, or humanitarian endeavor, none 
has seemed too unimportant for consid- 
eration by library workers. ... . To the 
home and to the mart, to the school and to 
the playground, to the workshop and to 
the laboratory, they have brought the best 
at their command.” This passage de- 
scribes perfectly Mr Legler’s attitude as 
a librarian, and he contributed most not- 
ably to its realization in every position 
he held. W. N.C. 





Wander-Ships* is the title of a re- 
markably bright collection of folk- 
stories of the sea, by Wilbur Bassett. 
The story is alive. Each of the larger 
groups of phantom ships is character- 
ized by a typical tale done with ex- 
quisite literary skill by the author, and 
to these tales is added an exhaustive 
historical comment, with full references 
to the literature on the subject. The 
Giant Ship, Dahul (Flying Dutchman), 
La Belle Rosalie, The Serpent Junk 
and The Stone Boat, are the principal 
groups treated. It is a most important 
work, published in very attractive 
form. The cover-design and especially 
the dainty, almost evanescent, frontis- 
piece, reproduced from paintings of 
Mrs Mary Bassett, are quite in the 
spirit of the book.—J. C. B 





H. H. Bancroft, well known as a 
California historian, died on March 2 
at his home in Berkeley, age 86. Mr 
Bancroft gave some 60,000 volumes to 
the University of California. These 
cover every phase of historical liter- 
ature, which he had collected in obtain- 
ing data for the histories which he 
wrote. He is credited with some 39 
volumes comprising the history of the 
Pacific Coast states and the countries 
from Alaska to Argentine. 

Mr Bancroft employed a large num- 
ber of clerks who assisted him in get- 
ting together the material for his work. 


*Wander-Ships; folk- stories of the sea, 
with notes upon their —_ by Wilbur Bas- 
sett, Ensign, U. S. N. F,. Chicago, Open 
Court Pub. Co., 1917. 136. large octavo, 
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A Comparison in Expenditure 


script concerning the library income 

and the manner of its expenditure, 

some interesting relations are shown. 

The following is an extract: 

The ten great libraries of our list are: 

Book ex- Per 

Income penditure cent 
1 


. $1,437,100 $225,327 


|: a recent article in the Boston Tran- 


New York Public. 


Congress: ....s5.6.% 651,140 98000 15 
Brooklyn, N. Y... 509,500 97,700 19.2 
IOBION <4.4.06. 55-6 428,900 39,900 9.3 
(CHICAGO. 44 605 vss 400,189 80,162 20.0 
Cleveland .cics00:5. 398,946 41,013 10.3 
New York State... 331,752. 76,600 23.1 
Philadelphia Free . 303,288 53,854 17.7 
St WUOUIS: . sce sees 286,300 40,000 14.0 
Cmcinnatt ......<. 195,233 43,627 22.3 
Here are some remarkable contrasts. 


Though Boston has $28,800 more income 
than Chicago, she spends only $39,900, or 
9.3 per cent of her income, for books, while 
Chicago spends $80,162 (20 per cent), or 
more than twice as much as does Boston. 

Cincinnati, with less than half Cleveland’s 
income, spends $43,627 (22.3 per cent., while 
Cleveland spends but $41,013, or 10.3 per 
cent of her income. Again, Chicago’s in- 
come is only $1,243 more than Cleveland’s, 
but she spends almost exactly twice as much 
for books. Cincinnati has $91,000 less in- 
come than St. Louis, but spends $3,600 more 
on books. Brooklyn has less by $142,000 
than the Library of Congress, yet spends 
only $300 less. Omitting the New York 
state library (it is being rebuilt after burning), 
the largest per cent of book purchases is 
that of the smallest of the nine—Cincinnati, 
22.3 per cent. If the Library of Congress, 
which has three and a third times Cincin- 
nati’s income, spent 22.3 per cent of its in- 
come, it would spend $145,204. 

Another, and perhaps most striking com- 
parison, is between the public libraries of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. These two are 
practically within the same city, and no rea- 
son is apparent why there should be any 
particular difference between their ex- 
penses—yet St. Paul, with an income of 
$86,800, buys $31,100 worth of books, while 
Minneaepolis, with $64,300 income, buys 
$15,400, or 9.4 per cent of its income; while 
St. Paul spends 35.8 per cent for the same 
purpose. 

The largest per cent of income spent far 


‘books is 96.3 per cent, by the Massachusetts 


“Tech”; the smallest, $756, or 4.4 per cent, 
by the Edgewater, N. J., public library, on 
$17,000 income; while another New Jersey 
library (at Passaic), on the same income 
manages to spend $2,500, and the one at At- 
lantic City, with $17,200, spends $3,000. And 


there is a remarkable difference between 
the Oranges in New Jersey. East Orange’s 
income is $22,000, out of which $2,500, or 
11.4 per cent, goes for books; while Orange 
with $12,000 spends but $734—or 6.1 per 
cent. 

The largest book-expenditure dividend of 
any public library (exceeding all other 
kinds), is that of the Los Angeles County 
free library, which returns 47.1 per cent to 
its “stockholders.” This makes the Eastern 
“dividends” look like the traditional thirty 
cents. How would it do to import a Cali- 
fornia librarian to show Easterners “how to 
do it”? To spend $12,000 to get $734, or 
$24,000 to get $1,600 (the figures of the 
Atheneum, Pittsfield), looks like elementary 
finance. 

A few of the cities’ library records: 

Book ex- Per 
Income penditure cent 


Kansas City>. .-.,5:< $ 98,500 $ 27,000 27.4 
San Francisco .... 97,472 26,741 27.4 
Lincoln, Neb. .... 12,200 3300 272 
Worcester, Mass.. 74.700 19,600 26.2 
Phoenix, Ariz. ... 9,597 2,546 26.0 
Nasntias. IN. io. 6,300 1,600 25.4 
Bo@isvillé .ccc50 85,800 21,400 25.0 
Brockton, Mass. 25,600 6,200 24.2 
Somerville, Mass.. 44,000 i0,600 24.1 


Kansas City, Kan. 10,600 2,500 23.6 


Newburyport, Mass. 9,400 2,100 22:3 
Newton, Mass. ... 33.500 7,900 22.3 
Waltham, Mass. .. 9,900 2A 6222 
Hartford, Conn. .. 29,312 6,455 22.2 
Peabody Institute, 

Danvers, Mass.. 4,500 1,000 22.2 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 49,500 10,800 21.8 


Chattanooga ..... 15,600 3,300 21.1 


Rochester, N. Y.. 52,700 16,300 20.9 
Haverhill, Mass. .. 22,404 4,700 20.9 
Salt Lake City.... 31,200 6,300 20.2 
New Haven ...... 45,950 9,250 20.1 
Taunton, Mass. .. 10,500 2,000 20.0 
PIONEER. viccicrccc sees 62,000 12,190 19.7 


Cornell library as- 
sociation, Ithaca, 


Ie ees reg rcs 6,100 1,200 19.7 
Massachusetts state 

WSHAEN access 36,300 7,100 19.6 
Watertown, Mass. 7,200 1,400 19.4 
Medford, Mass. . 10,900 2,100 19.2 
Manchester, N. H. 20,805 4,000 19.2 
SOMEUel 6 ccces be eaes 142,200 26,900 19.0 
| ee 19,500 . 3,700 19.0 
New Bedford ..... 40,600 7,600 18.7 
Holyoke, Mass. ... 15,800 2,900 18.3 
Do) eee 24,200 4,300 17.8 
Philadelphia free 

HOTARY ie iictccess 303.288 53,854 17.7 
Wied Ne Yess 36,400 6,300 §=17.3 
Mercantile, St. Louis 54,500 9,200 17.0 
POCERGIE 6 os sve-ca.0300'8 244,100 39,980 16.3 
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Columbus, O. .... 31,000 5,000 16.1 
Lynn, Mass. ...... 28,000 4,500 16.1 
Beverly, Mass. .... 10,000 1,600 16.0 
Providence, R. I... 62,500 9.245 14.1 
De Coe 286,300 40,000 14.0 
New Orleans ..... 44,800 6,200 13.8 
Malden, Mass. .... 29,200 3,900 13.4 
Milwaukee ....... 117,000 15,300 13.0 
Brookline, Mass. . 35,300 4,600 13.0 
Lawrence, Mass. .. 22,300 2,800 12.5 
Milton, Mass. .... 11,600 1,400 12.1 
Los Angeles, Calif. 184,112 22,071 12 

MAOOIMIA 4464.026%45:6 31,900 3,500 11.0 
Spokane ......... 42,600 4,400 10.3 
Cleveland ........ 398,946 41,013 10.3 
Fall River, Mass.. 35,500 3,500 10 

Indianapolis ...... 71,387 7,000 9.8 
Buffalo, N. Y. .... 128,900 24,400 8.9 
Quincy, Mass. .... 16,200 1,300 8.0 
Pittsburgh ....... 200,000 13,700 6.8 
Pittsfield, Mass. .. 24,000 1,600 6.6 





Internal Bulletins 


An effective measure, which has been 
growing in influence and form in the last 
few years, is the publication of an “in- 
ternal” bulletin by the staffs of a number 
of the libraries. The one of the Cleve- 
land public library has become something 
of a feature to outsiders, as well as a 
much prized and helpful visitor to the 
members of the staff of that library. 

Another of special interest is that 
issued by the Public library of Newark, 
N. J. This is a typewritten story of the 
activities of the various departments of 
the library, for the information of the 
staff. The copy for it is contributed by 
each department, and is typed, with very 
little editing. Miss Winser, assistant 
librarian, in speaking of it, says: 

We think it has been a great source of 
entertainment, as well as proving of great 
value in advertising the work of one depart- 
partment to another. This is one of the 
great difficulties we find in a library of this 
size—to keep assistants informed of the 
work of the institution as a whole, outside 
their own departments. 

By this means we are getting a measure 
of codperation in the staff which we have 
not got before in any other way. 





Will You Serve? 


If we'll all con-serve 

Without re-serve, 

We'll soon ob-serve 

What we'll de-serve:— 

A world pre-served from the Hun; 
A glorious victory won. — 


War and the Library 


In that indispensable vade mecum of 
the librarian, the Readers’ Guide to Pe- 
riodical .Literature, we find numberless 
such headings as European war and the 
church, European war and science, Euro- 
pean war and education, but nowhere a 
hint of European war and the library. 
The truth is, I suspect, that the world 
has never taken sufficient cognizance of 
us and our libraries to be even remotely 
interested in the reaction of the world 
cataclysm upon us and them. Miss 
Hasse’s recent indictment in the New 
Republic has indeed ushered us into the 
last number of the Guide, but if we wish 
to move up into the war column we must 
bestir ourselves. 

This war can bring out of us and our 
libraries only what was potentially there 
already. “The readiness is all.” The in- 
telligence, the sympathy, the skill with 
which we have anticipated and met the 
normal needs of our communities are the 
measure of our preparedness for this 
greatest emergency. If we have accus- 
tomed our friends the public to look to 
us in the crises of peace, they will be 
quick to call us to the councils of war. 
If we have been asleep to the privileges 
of our high calling, this is the time to 
wake up. We must do it now, or be cast 
into the discard. 

Doubtless every red-blooded librarian, 
man or woman, longs now to be “at the 
front” in some capacity. The ruling 
which bars women librarians from the 
camp libraries seems a bit of masculine 
official short-sightedness which only 
time can remedy. The touching appre- 
ciation of every scrap of sympathetic 
woman interest shown by the young sol- 
diers as they drift through our libraries 
on the way from camp to camp, or from 
flying school to seaboard; and the fact 
that the homesick boys in the camps dub 
even the charwomen “Mother,” seems to 
point to a special need for the home at- 
mosphere which women librarians can 
give even to a camp library. 

However, not all even of the adven- 
turous and patriotic spirits among us can 
“go.” It is well to remind ourselves that 
the spot where we stand is the center of 
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the universe. Also that our library can 
and should be the vital center of its 
whole community for the winning of the 
war. Perhaps some of the items which 
can contribute to this centralizing 
achievement may seem trifles, but our 
copybooks remind us that it takes trifles 
to make up that success which is no 
trifle. 

It is amazing, the results which we 
may get from the least costly materials, 
if the spirit be present. Take a homely 
illustration, the castor bean. The gov- 
ernment must have as soon as possible 
large quantities of castor oil, found to 
be the best lubricant for aeroplane 
motors. Here in the South we are told 
that the castor bean may be raised to ad- 
vantage in our soil and climate. The li- 
brarian’s patriotic job is to get before 
the farmers the latest and best informa- 
tion on the raising of castor beans. She 
finds some good data in her two encyclo- 
pedias of agriculture, and one or two bul- 
letins in her pamphlet collection, but not 
much that is late anywhere. If she has 
as responsive and influential a congress- 
man as West Tennessee boasts, she uses 
him as an accelerator in her dealings with 
the U. S. department of agriculture. 
She secures the typewritten bulletin 
which the department has hastily got- 
ten out, and on the strength of it, puts a 
castor bean library invitation in the 
papers. Meantime she writes the most 
promising state experiment stations, gets 
another good bulletin from Oklahoma, 
one from Texas, and others coming in 
sporadically. 

Next, if she has a Chamber of Com- 
merce to cooperate with her or a Bureau 
of Farm Development like that of 
Shelby County, Tennessee, she furnishes 
the data for a brief printed or multi- 
graphed bulletin to be mailed out to the 
farmers of the county. Or she can give 
the chief points in castor bean raising 
and contracting to the. local and county 
papers. By this time her castor bean 
literature will be on a special shelf in the 
most accessible spot in the library, where 
John Brown can take down Oklahoma 
points while John Smith scans the Texas 
sheet. She will be getting castor bean in- 
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quiries from adjacent counties and even 
states, and without a cent of expense 
aside from postage stamps will have done 
her bit toward winning the war in the 
air. 

The Government says we must find 
butter substitutes. Our cottonseed and 
other edible oil manufacturers are alive 
to their opportinity. If we librarians 
have been alive to ours, the manufactur- 
ers will come straight to us for literature 
on copra, on the manufacture of mar- 
garine and what not. Granting our alive- 
ness, we shall already have enough up- 
to-date material on industrial chemistry 
for a beginning of readiness, and will 
quickly garner more. We shall find that 
some of the best sources are English, and 
somewhat costly, but beg or buy them 
we must. Some we may borrow from 
the Library of Congress, and thereby 
come again within our range of large re- 
sults from small costs. 

The Food Administration we have al- 
ways with us. It is teaching us rather 
pampered, over-eating Americans so 
many wholesome lessons of diet, econ- 
omy and self-control that we could al- 
most wish it a permanent department of 
the government. Indeed we scarcely re- 
alize as yet the tremendous educational 
growth which is this war’s greatest by- 
product for us in our one year’s partici- 
pation. For the American public library 
this is the moment of a life-time. We 
have no longer to devise alluring ways of 
making our wares attractive. There is 
something which every American “wants 
to know” and wants vitally to know. All 
we have to do is to tell him that in our 
library he can find the answer. 

One of the things housewives and 
mothers want vitally to know is how to 
Hooverize intelligently; how to present 
to their families such palatable, nutri- 
tious and interesting “substitutes” that 
meatless Tuesdays and _ wheatless 
Wednesdays shall be days of joy and not 
of gloom. Mr Hoover shows by his 
Food News Notes for Libraries and his 
state library administrators that he knows 
the public libraries should be his first 
aides in getting this information to the 
housewife. We have not to seek this 
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opportunity. It knocks loudly upon our 
doors. Indeed Mr Hoover’s News 
Notes are so full of suggestions that they 
may almost dishearten the librarian of 
meager funds, space and time. 

But here again much may be accom- 
plished with small resources. It is true 
we ought to buy all we can of such valu- 
able food economy books as are listed in 
the News Notes. But what the home- 
maker really wants is something in com- 
pact form which she can take home and 
keep. This want is filled by the splendid 
food bulletins of the U. S. department of 
agriculture and the special leaflets of the 
Food Administration itself. These may 
be had in quantity without cost, and by 
the use of one’s Congressman accelerator 
may even be had with speed. In Wis- 
consin, Illinois and other states, similar 
bulletins may be had from the state uni- 
versity or other central source. A simple 
announcement of their titles in the 
papers will bring a steady stream of in- 
quirers after them. 

Out of a number of Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins recently secured and listed in the 
Memphis papers, the following were 
found to be in special demand, and were 
received with enthusiasm by house- 
wives who called for them: 

How to select foods (F. B. 808, 817, 
824); Economical use of meat in the 
home (F. B. 391); Cheese, economical 
uses in the diet (F. B. 487); Use of 
corn, kafir and cowpeas in the home (F. 
B. 559); Corn meal as a food; ways of 
using it (F. B. 565); School lunches 
(F. B. 712); Bread and bread making 
(F. B. 807) ; Fresh fruits and vegetables 
as conservers of other staple foods (F. 
B. 871). From the Food Administra- 
tion, the most popular bulletin was 
“War economy in food, with sugges- 
tions and recipes for substitutions in the 
planning of meals.” 

If a librarian has difficulty in securing 
these bulletins in sufficient quantity, she 
can take names and addresses of persons 
desiring them, with number of bulletin 
desired, can forward a daily: or weekly 
request list to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the bulletin will be sent 
direct to the individual addresses. Dur- 


ing the coal famine, this plan was car- 
ried out for power plant operators with 
the bulletin of the U. S. bureau of mines 
on Hand firing soft coal under power 
plant boilers. The University of Ten- 
nessee issued a similar bulletin, and an- 
other on house heating, which they 
gladly sent in quantities to libraries of 
the state. 

At the moment of writing, the spring 
vegetable garden is the vital contribution 
from the patriot at home. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 818, on the Small vegetable garden, 
856 on Control of diseases and insect 
enemies of the home vegetable garden, 
and for the southern libraries, 934 on 
Home gardening in the South are valu- 
able allies. Another is the free War 
gardening manual of the National War 


. Garden Commission, Maryland Build- 


ing, Washington, which may be had in 
quantities. 

Then there is the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, its literature and _ its 
Four Minute Men. The public library 
ought to be its recognized branch head- 
quarters in every community, and adver- 
tised as such. Its National Service 
handbook should be on every librarian’s 
desk, with duplicates to give away as 
needed. Its Four Minute Men bulletins 


coming regularly to the librarian will in-- 
form her of the subject for the week’s . 


speeches. She can then get together 
supplementary material bearing on 
Liberty bonds, German propaganda, 
Shipbuilding needs, Income tax, or what- 
ever the current topic may be, ready for 
the speaker who wishes something “dif- 
ferent.” She will become expert in 
catching stray bits of quotability as they 
pass under her eye. A sentence from a 
letter found in a dead Turkish officer’s 
pocket, quoted in Masefield’s ‘“Gallipoli,” 
and discovered there by a. library ally, 
has been used again and again by one 
Four Minute man. 

In Memphis, there has recently sprung 
full-fledged into being a live organization 
of “Three Minute Women.” It is al- 
ready in touch with the Government and 
may prove the beginning of a national 
organization. It addresses groups of 
women which the Four Minute Men can 
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not easily reach. At the noon-hour in 
a bag factory, a Three Minute speech on 
thrift stamps was the means of selling 
$55 worth of them to the women em- 
ployees, who had ignored the movement 
till that moment. The Three Minute 
Woman librarian can talk about thrift 
stamps, garden or food conservation for 
two minutes, and in the third invite the 
entire assemblage to her library for 
books on saving, or for free food or gar- 
den bulletins. 

These are but a few of the simple 
mediums through which the librarian at 
home may serve her country. I have not 
spoken of our service to the citizen-sol- 
diers, for I cannot conceive of a library 
which has not set its doors wide and 
beckoned them all in. Of course we must 
get whatever they want and need, from 
the Soldier’s Handbook up to the most 
cabalistic work on military topography, 
even if we have to do without some of 
our seven-day thrillers. Of the great 
works of fiction I do not speak. Such 
books as Walpole’s “Dark Forest’ and 
May Sinclair’s amazing “Tree of 
Heaven” probe too deep into the spiritual 
and psychological significances of the 
war to be ignored. Nowhere, by the 
way, can we library workers find a more 
convincing argument for the need of 
books in the trenches than the part 
played in the Dark Forest by the old 
“Report on the Condition of New Mex- 
ico in 1904,” which by some strange 
whimsy of Fate had found its way into 
far Russia, there to save the sanity of 
beleaguered English fighters by its as- 
surance of a time and place where war 
was not. 

Here in Memphis, our special preoc- 
cupation has been with aeronautics. 
With a government flying-school at our 
doors, the aviation service has especially 
intrigued the imagination of our volun- 
teers. Books on physics, wireless, ma- 
chine gunnery, copies of “The aero- 
plane speaks,” and Page on aviation 
engines, have been in as great demand 
as “Over the top” itself. Here again 
our two most popular bits of literature 
were secured at no cost; the Special 
regulations of the Aviation section, Sig- 
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nal Corps, and the precious handbook 
on the Lewis machine gun, published 
by the Savage Arms Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y., and used at the aviation 
ground schools. 

As in all library service, so especially 
in our war work, publicity is of first im- 
portance. As always our first and best 
medium cf communication is the daily 
papers. They will be found generous to 
everything we offer which bears even in- 
directly upon the war. If we make it 
short they will take it often. A brief list 
of “Free food booklets for housewives,” 
of new “Tales from the trenches,” of 
“War maps and pictures,” of “Latest 
books for the boys in khaki,” of “Books 
inspired by the war,” of “Inspiring books 
for the stay-at-homes,” will be printed, 
and will bring instant results. Similar 
lists and library notices in street-car bul- 
letins or car cards are a most effective 
medium ; and to help-win-the-war propa- 
ganda even transportation companies are 
hospitable. In stations and hotels space 
is given for the “Welcome to our li- 
brary” which attracts many incoming 
soldiers. In our campaigns for money 
and books for the camp libraries, Rotary 
clubs and chambers of commerce are 
lending a powerful hand, and motion 
picture theatres are advertising us with- 
out charge. The heart of the world is 
opened, and we have opportunity un- 
precedented to make our libraries a vital 
and recognized force in the new world 
democracy. 

MariILtA WAITE FREEMAN, 
Librarian. 
Goodwyn Institute library, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





I expect to pass through this world 
but once. Any good thing, therefore, 
that I can do or any kindness I can 
show to any fellow-human being let 
me do it now. Let me not defer nor 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again.— Stephen Grellet. 





Ordinary people think merely how to 
spend their time; a man of intellect 
tries to use it. 
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U. S. Food Administration 


Miss Guerrier, Head of library sec- 
tion, writes: The poster headed, “Do 
not be fooled by lies of the enemy,” is 
now out of date. Will you please ask 
the libraries and schools which have re- 
ceived it to destroy it? 

Don’t spend time and money compiling 
and printing a list that is already avail- 
able. Learn that it exists and order it. 

Concentrate your efforts on making 
your public use your literature after you 
have it ready. You have some ready 
now, so set it to work in the community, 
by advertising. 

Get out the best of your bulletin lit- 
erature on food production and economy. 
Reinforce or cover it, so that the orig- 
inal covers will be outside, and the 
pamphlets will look attractive, and stand 
up under hard use. Then put them out 
where people can see them. 


The libraries throughout the country, 
at the request of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, are cooperating with the 
U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve in getting 
information to the young people of their 
communities, of opportunities to help on 
the farms. 

A set of the letters prepared by the 
Illinois committee of the United States 
Food Administration for distribution to 
the libraries, has been received from Mr 
G. A. Deveneau, library publicity director, 
Urbana. These letters are full of sug- 
gestions, information, and direction, and 
ought to be at the right hand of every 
librarian in Illinois. Mr Deveneau is 
ready to respond to any calls for help 
that are received. For information or 
help on any phase of the food problem, 
write him. 

Library Letter No. 6, sent out by Mr 
Deveneau, library publicity director of 
Food Administration of Illinois, points 
out the value of the libraries in bee rais- 
ing campaigns in various communities, 
gives a selected list of material on bees 
and honey and printed material point- 
ing out the ease with which bees can 
be cared for and the value of the prod- 
ucts of efforts in bee raising. 

Letter No. 7 lists pamphlets on food 


conservation and production, which may 
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be obtained by Illinois libraries in limited 
quantities for free distribution. 

Library letter No. 8 gives definite and 
minute instructions and suggestions for 
the preparation, arrangement and con- 
duct of a Food show. Miss Jessie M. 
Woodford, who contributed so largely to 
the success of the Chicago food show 
last winter, writes the letter. 


Weekly News Letter is the name of a 
most energetic publication sent out by 
the Federal Food administrator for 
Washington, from the State college at 
Pullman. W. W. Foote, librarian at the 
State college, is also Library director of 
the United States Food Administration 
for that state. 

Through the News Letter, school li- 
braries are kept in touch with the work 
others are doing in the Food Administra- 
tion, and judging by the contents of the 
little paper, the interest is live and ef- 
fective. The high schools throughout the 
state are furnishing cartoons, many of 
which are extremely clever, both in the 
composition and the slogans they carry. 

Miss Lucile F. Fargo, librarian of 
the North Central high school library, 
Spokane, Wash., writes as follows: 

I am sending you today a group of 
food posters made by the pupils of 
our art department. . . At present 
our art instructor is using this plan: 
Fach month the food topic is given out 
and all members of a class submit 
sketches for posters. The class votes 
for the best two or three designs and 
these are finished up. The following 
month the process is repeated except 
that the makers of the first month’s 
posters are left out. The plan has the 
advantage of distributing the work and 
not seriously interfering with the regu- 
lar routine. It may be of interest to 
some other instructor. The big posters 
received from you some weeks since 
were put up in the halls and in the 
cafeteria. Smaller notices and bulletins 
are posted on the bulletin board in the 
library. Recipes and pamphlets are 
either called to the attention of the 
Domestic Science department or are 
turned over to them bodily. In the 
kitchen and cafeteria, posters and 
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notices are always in evidence and re- 
ports on food substitutes and similar 
topics are constantly called for as a 
part of the regular Domestic Science 
work. I enclose a copy of the blank 
which we use in calling books, maga- 
zine articles and pamphlets to the at- 
tention of teachers. 


Can you tell a man over the telephone 
how to get rid of insects on his potatoes 
and cabbage? If you can, you are ready 
to serve your country. Have you adver- 
tised that fact to such an extent that you 
get several questions of this sort every 
day? If so, you are serving your coun- 
try and helping to win the war. 

An interesting and profitable Food 
Conservation conference was held in the 
Public library, Dalton, Mass., in March. 
Various addresses by persons engaged in 
the work in the state and national com- 
mittees were helpful. A display of ap- 
pliances which will aid in the conserva- 
tion and production of food was shown. 
Recipes and pamphlets of information 
were distributed. The schools, clubs and 
agricultural societies were interested and 
made the meetings profitable. Repre- 
sentatives from Lenox, Great Barring- 
ton, Williamstown, Adams, North 
Adams and Dalton were present. Mrs 
Caroline Flickinger, librarian at Dalton, 
through her competent arrangement, 
made the meeting possible. 


A unique garden exhibit in the Public 
library, Davenport, Iowa 


An exhibit to aid the movement for 
food conservation and to encourage the 
community to plan their gardens early 
was held for two weeks in February. 

Mr Franck Holm, an expert gar- 
dener, donated vegetables raised in his 
garden and they were attractively dis- 
played in glass dishes. Some of the 
vegetables had been preserved by care- 
ful storage and others had been put 
into beds in the cellar during the win- 
ter and allowed to grow. They all 
appeared as sound and usable as 
though freshly gathered. Apples, of a 
variety that is seldom kept during the 
winter season, proved that the house- 
holder can preserve this fruit with care. 


. 
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Another feature of the exhibit was a 
group of glass cans containing speci- 
mens of dried vegetables, all from Mr 
Holm’s garden of last summer. 

Photographs of Mr Holm’s out-door 
and cellar gardens attracted much at- 
tention and his garden plans and direc- 
tions for storing vegetables were 
studied with interest. Mr Holm had 
made a number of practical garden 
plans for the average lot and one bul- 
letin board was devoted to them. 

Bulletins containing recipes for the 
wheatless and meatless days, sugges- 
tions for the care of food, canning and 
drying of fruit and vegetables, and the 
1918 War garden manual were distrib- 
uted freelyt 

The high school pupils duplicated 
recipes for oatmeal bread and a few 
other conservation breads and these 
were given out with all books loaned 
during the exhibit. 

Government posters and some home- 
made ones attracted to the exhibit and 
also to the books on the subjects. 
which were placed near the table of 
vegetables. 

The whole exhibit excited more at- 
tention than any other that the library 
has held. 

Miss Gail Stubblefield, of the library 
staff, planned the exhibit. 





Destruction of the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain 


- From an article in the London Times 
of November 4, 1915, by M. E. Dur- 
ham, quoting Professor Leon Van der 
Essen, who had recently seen the li- 
brarian, Professor Delannoy, who went 
to the spot August 27, 1914, to see 
whether anything could be saved: 


_' The Germans did not penetrate the build- 
ing, but contented themselves with smash- 
ing the main window looking on the Vieux 
Marché. Through that window they intro- 
duced some inflammable liquid and fired a 
few shots, causing an immediate explosion. 

On the night of Tuesday, the 25th, a 
father of the Josephite College, which is 
located a few yards from the spot where 
the Germans smashed the main window, 
called the attention of the commanding 
officer to the fact that the building he was 
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going to destroy was the University Li- 
brary. The officer replied, textually, “Es ist 
Befehl!” [It is the order.] It was then 
11 p.m. These are the facts. 

That our own universities and li- 
braries have not suffered the fate of 
Louvain is due to the unbroken line of 
our Allies. To secure to all peoples, 
great and small, self-government and 
the peaceful use of learning, the United 
States is at war. 





The First American Librarian Killed in 
France 


A copy of a letter written by Miss 
Winona C. Martin, the first American 
woman to die under assault of German 
raiders, and who gave up her work at 
Rockville Center, N. Y., a few months 
ago to join the workers in France, has 
been received by friends in Chicago, since 
her death. 

Miss Martin caught a severe cold on 
the voyage to France, and as a conse- 
quence was in the hospital in France with 
an attack of bronchitis, where she was 
killed by a German air raid on the hos- 
pital. 

Her letter says: 

“Above the red brick wall which is all 
I can see of the world’s most beautiful 
city there rises a patch of sky, and as the 
light began to fade on my first night in 
the hospital I noticed some stars of mar- 
velous brilliance. Suddenly they began 
to move about in the wierdest manner, 
which I thought due to the fact that I 
was slightly light-headed. My nurse 
came to me presently and explained they 
were French airplanes on guard. She 
said the boches were expected any mo- 
ment because it was moonlight. 

“The following night I was watching 
them again, when suddenly I heard the 
boom of cannon. Then came the call of 
the siren—not so unlike our own old fire 
alarm—which warns Paris that a raid is 
on. Then followed such a scene as I 
hope never to witness again. All lights 
were extinguished and the women in the 
ward across the hall awakened and began 
to call on the saints and the Virgin for 
protection. Farther down I heard babies 
crying. For half an hour the firing con- 


tinued. Meanwhile the whole battle was 
visible from my window. The airplanes, 
mere streaks of light, darted hither and 
thither and sometimes there was a blaze 
as of a fallfig star when one was hit. 
At the end of that time the firing ceased. 

“Sirens blew the recall—which meant 
that the boches were driven back. And, 
to my immense surprise, the whole hos- 
pital instantly calmed down, turned over 
on its pillows and went peacefully to 
sleep. Such, however, is the French tem- 
perament. 

“As for me, it was my first experience 
under real fire. I must have behaved 
reasonably well, for I heard the nurses 
telling one another the American was not 
at all afraid. ‘That explains itself 
easily,’ said one. ‘Does she not come to 
us directly from the submarines? ” 

On the way across her ship was 
threatened by German submarines, of 
which Miss Martin wrote as follows: 

“One evening at dusk we sighted a 
submarine on the distant horizon. The 
alarm was given and the guns turned on 
it, but it submerged. 

“Next morning our convoy appeared 
to us out of the dawn. That evening a 
second submarine was sighted by our 
convoy, which instantly plunged between 
us and danger. We then reversed and 
made a wide detour so that the voyage 
was somewhat prolonged.” 

On March 31, the village of Rockville 
Center turned out to do honor to the 
memory of Miss Martin. A memorial 
meeting was held at which men, women 
and children evinced their sorrow over 
her tragic death. A bronze tablet with a 
relief portrait and an inscription will be 
installed in the Public library at Rock- 
ville Center, commemorating her war- 
time service and sacrifice. 





The New York public library reports 
that more people are reading books, and 
fewer people reading German books, than 
in 1913. The number of German books 
actually increased in 1915, and in 1916 
fell back but slightly. It was last year 
that made the language of Kultur negligi- 
ble-—New York Work. 
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Library War Service 
Book campaign 

The intensive book campaign in 
March was a success. Actual figures 
cannot be given as the reports are not 
yet complete. It is evident, however, 
that more than 1,500,000 books have 
been collected and there are reasons to 
believe that the goal of 2,000,000 will 
be reached and passed. 

Material not suitable for use in the 
camps or overseas, whether in the form 
of magazines or books, should be sold 
for waste paper and the money sent to 
Mr Carl B. Roden, Treasurer of the 
A. L. A. at the Chicago public library. 
It is very important that nothing be 
sold which bears the A. L. A. label in 
any form, and also that nothing be sold 
which is not obviously unsuited to the 
use of the soldiers. 

Book shipments 

From the Library War _ Service 
headquarters come a few specific sug- 
gestions which all librarians are asked 
to bear in mind: 

1. Ship the best books first. This 
enables you to avoid the necessity of facing 
all at once the rather difficult problem of 
elimination. : 

2. Remember that it will not be possible 
for the camp librarians and the dispatch 
offices to handle within a few weeks the 
total number of books collected, and that it 
will be necessary for many libraries to hold 
their books for a month or so. 

When shipping instructions are re- 
ceived from headquarters or the state 
agency, books should be shipped very 
promptly and the necessary report made 
promptly. (It is not always necessary to 
ship the total number of books at one time 
if the requisition is for 5,000 or 10,000 vol- 
umes. But some books should be started 
immediately after the order has been re- 
ceived. Promptness is especially important 
in the case of shipments to a small camp, 
for in many cases these camps are entirely 
without reading matter.) 

4. The preparation of books should be in 
accordance with the instructions given in 
the little four-page leaflet entitled: “Sorting 
gift books and preparing them for use,” ex- 
cept that shelf list cards need not be pre- 
pared even for non-fiction if the books are 
known to be going to Hoboken or Newport 
News. 

5. Unless you know that the books are 
going to Hoboken or Newport News, as- 
sume that they will be ordered to a camp 
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and that the shelf list cards should be pre- 
pared for non-fiction. 

6. Books that need and are worth re- 
binding should be held for later instructions. 

7. Paper-bound books, if suitable as to 
content, will be found useful, especially in 
the contagious wards of hospitals. They 
may be sent along with other books to the 
larger camps. 

Nearby camps 

These should be served by the local 
libraries and library commissions. The 
Library War Service headquarters is 
especially desirous at this time of ex- 
tending the service to every military and 
naval camp and station in the United 
States, no matter how small. It is, 
therefore, urgently requested that in- 
formation as to service rendered by lo- 
cal libraries or information as to needs 
of gift or purchased books at any camp 
be sent in as promptly as_ possible. 
Probably 300 points are now being 
reached by the Library War Service, 
but there are undoubtedly others, new 
or comparatively small, which have not 
yet been served. 

Over-seas service 

The tremendous need for books 
overseas is being met in several ways. 
From one of the dispatch offices last 
month approximately 42,000 were 
shipped—for the most part on the 
decks of the transports. 

General Pershing’s request that ton- 
nage be granted in the cargo vessels to 
the extent of 50 tons a month has been 
granted. 7 

It is impossible to make shipments 
to specific units or to specific places in 
France. 

Mexican border 

Mr Chalmers Hadley, librarian of 
the Denver public library, during the 
last three weeks has been investigat- 
ing the book needs of the soldiers along 
the Mexican border. The preliminary 
reports indicate a great need for books 
among the scattered troops from 
Yuma, Arizona, to Brownsville, Texas. 
It is thought that traveling libraries 
supplied from two or three main cen- 
ters will be found necessary. 

Library bulletins 
Attention has been called to the fact 
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that many public and other library bul- 
letins have not yet printed a good ar- 
ticle about the war service of the 
American Library Association. These 
are a medium of publicity that certain- 
ly ought to be used. Headquarters 
will be glad to supply the information 
from which an article can be written 
at any time. Pictures can be furnished 
if they can be used. It is suggested, 
however, that the editors of these bul- 
letins arrange if possible to get pictures 
of library service from a nearby camp 
in which the A. L. A. has a representa- 
tive. 
~Camp library buildings 

The building at Camp Beauregard, 
Alexandria, Louisiana, one of the Na- 
tional Guard camps, was long delayed 
by the quarantine in the camp, but the 
building will shortly be opened. In 
the meantime, books and magazines 
have been circulated in the camp, con- 
siderable quantities of fiction have been 
given out to the soldiers, with a rubber 
stamp marking in explanation of A. L. 
A. ownership. 

The increasing number of men, now 
35,000 at Kelly Field, the great avia- 
tion camp near San Antonio, Texas, 
has made it necessary to provide a 
building and full library service there. 
Needs had previously been cared for 
by the Camp Travis library. Harold 
T. Dougherty, of the Public library, 
Newton, Mass., is in charge. 

Book buying and shipping 

About 300,000 books have now been 
purchased from the funds of the asso- 
ciation. Practically none of these are 
fiction. The camp librarians have been 
surprised at the large proportion of 
non-fiction called for by the soldiers, 
_and especially at the quantity of tech- 
nical material in demand. Oftentimes 
hurry calls come to Headquarters, at 
the Library of Congress, for books 
which seemingly have no connection 
with the war. For instance, several 
books on scene painting must be 


rushed to some camp. On inquiry, it is 
found that these are for men studying 
camouflage. Photography seems to be 
playing a large part in the work of the 
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signal corps. Logging, ice making, 
laundry work are more “reasonable.” 

On many subjects, it is difficult to 
find material in book form: For in- 
stance, electric wiring in the trenches, 
“buzzaphones” information for ammu- 
nition train officers, aerophotography, 
homing pigeons, cantonment building 
construction. Except for confidential 
pamphlets of the Government, there is 
little to be found on these subjects out- 
side the magazines, and no Headquar- 
ters magazine service has as _ yet 
appeared possible. Much time is con- 
sumed at Headquarters in looking up 
books on such subjects (often telephon- 
ing or wiring to various army officers 
and commissions) and in selecting 
books and ascertaining publishers and 
prices, before placing the orders. The 
resources of the Library of Congress 
are of inestimable value, and a very 
great amount of assistance has been 
rendered by its staff. 


Method of shipping books 


Books ordered in response to camp 
requests are generally sent by express 
or parcel post, to avoid the congestion 
in freight, even in Quartermaster 
freight. When army officers, and en- 
listed men too, ask for books on mili- 
tary subjects, it is obvious that the 
books must reach them as promptly as 
possible. |The problems of book or- 
dering and shipping present many 
painstaking demands. | 

The proportion of orders for special 
books has grown larger as the increas- 
ingly diversified needs of the soldiers 
are reported to the Washington office. 


Gift books at the camps 


Before the book campaign began, re- 
ports were received at Headquarters 
from each of the large camps as to how 
many books were needed by the camps 
themselves and how many would prob- 
ably be needed in the next six months 
for distribution to the troops leaving 
for overseas. The total number of 
books called for by the 37 camps for 
use in the camps was 648,000 and for 
overseas, 570,000. Many thousands of 
books have already been distributed by 
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camp librarians among troops leaving 
the camps for service in France. 


Publicity in the camps 

Through the cooperation of Mr 
Dana, the Newark public library has 
prepared placards that have _ been 
posted at all the Y. M. C. A. and K. of 
C. branches in the large camps. In 
addition, a large framed poster has 
been placed in the vestibule of each of 
the Camp Library buildings, explain- 
ing the work of the association and the 
gift of the building by the Carnegie 
Corporation. This is only the begin- 
ning of what may prove necessarily a 
ereat extension of publicity work. 

Use of the camp libraries 


Already many of the camps have re- 
ported that their buildings are being 
crowded to the utmost every evening 
and all day Sunday. One camp reports 
900 men counted at the main library 
during a single evening. Camp Greene 
reports that the men do not wait until 
the day’s drill is over, and that on one 
day at ten o'clock in the morning there 
were 133 men in the building. Most of 
these men, however, were officers. 
The surprise and delight of the officers 
in finding so much good material on 
military and technical subjects is quite 
marked. The use of the military ma- 
terial has become so great that at a 
recent conference of Texas librarians, 
Headquarters was requested to pre- 
pare a more detailed classification of 
these books. The man who wants a 
book on machine guns, for instance, 
does not fancy having to look through 
two or three hundred titles in the mili- 
tary arts. 

Some camps are now reporting a cir- 
culation as large as 17,000 per month. 
This includes the use of books from 
the main building and also from the 
Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. branches and 
from regiment and company stations. 
The report forms call for count of ac- 
tual loans. There is in addition prob- 
ably a larger auxiliary use of books 
than in the ordinary public library. 
Two camps report that over 50 per cent 
of their circulation is non-fiction. 


Extension work at the camps 

Already many camps have made 
plans for an extensive system of 
branches and stations. The use of 
Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. buildings as 
branch libraries naturally occur and 
collections are being sent to regiment 
headquarters, mess halls and barracks. 
With the influx of new gift books, it 
is likely that large numbers of small 
distributing points will be established 
at every camp. The system of charg- 
ing books at such points is very sim- 
ple. Headquarters has encouraged the 
use of the “honor system,’ whereby 
each soldier charges his own books. 

Red tape in camp library work 

Iveryone at the beginning of the 
work was anxious that red tape should 
be reduced to a minimum in the hope 
that soldiers would thus find the camp 
libraries easier for them to use than 
public libraries at home. The chang- 
ing theories in regard to “red tape” 
and routine methods in Camp Library 
work would furnish material for an in- 
teresting chapter. 

Last fall it was assumed that soldiers 
would read largely fiction, that it 
would be sufficient to place the books 
on the shelves without much of any 
record, and that probably all that 
would be needed as a charging record 
would be a slip of paper naming the 
book borrowed, and signed by the bor- 
rowing soldier. 

As such methods are impractical in 
a public library, so they proved im- 
practical in the Camp libraries. Tech- 
nical books that retail for $3 or $4 each, 
can hardly be placed on the shelves 
without being listed or cataloged, nor 
be lent from the building without some 
probability of their return. Many men 
may be waiting for the same book. 
The necessity for some arrangement of 
the books, some record of what books 
are in the library, and some note of 
who has a book and when it is due, is 
therefore essential. The three-place 
decimal classification is now used for 
all non-fiction. Each camp library also 
keeps a shelf-list and author catalog of 
non-fiction. 
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At first it was thought that no list of 
fiction would be needed. But as the 
problem of duplication of copies and 
their distribution and transfer from 
one point to another in the same camp 
developed, it became clear that at least 
a shelf-list of fiction would be required, 
and most of the camps have arranged 
for this. 

Any approach toward red tape has 
been made only after a thorough trial 
of the simpler methods, or lack of 
method. These developments are due 
entirely to actual demands occasioned 
by the needs of the soldiers who use 
the libraries. 


Visits and conferences 


During the month of March the 
chairman of the A. L. A. War Service 
committee, J. I. Wyer, Jr., made a tour, 
mainly in the South and Middle West, 
of about half of the 37 large camps 
which are now provided with fully or- 
ganized camp libraries. For part of 
this tour he was accompanied by Dr 
Herbert Putnam, the General Director 
of the A. L. A. Library War Service. 

At Waco, Texas, on March 20 a con- 
ference of camp librarians was held in 
the Waco public library, all arrange- 
ments for which had been made by 
Miss McCauley, its librarian. Libra- 
rians of the public and university 
libraries in the neighborhood were also 
present. 

Dr Frank P. Hill, of the War Service 
committee, started April 20 on a tour 
of the southeastern camps. Such 
visitations are of great value, both to 
the camp libraries visited and to Head- 
quarters. 

Hospital libraries 


The base hospitals at the following 
camps now have librarians attached to 
their staffs: Camp Devens, Ayer, 
Mass., Camp Gorden and Fort McPher- 
son, Atlanta, Ga., Camp Upton, Yap- 
hank, N. Y., and Camp Wadsworth, 
Spartanburg, S. C. The librarians are 
in most cases living at the hospitals. 

At Camp Devens the hospital au- 
thorities have granted the A. L. A. the 
use of a room 30x60, which is being 
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furnished with 


rugs, 
low bookcases. 
Fventually a fieldstone fireplace is 


attractively 
wicker chairs and 


promised. Miss E. Kathleen Jones, 
librarian at McLean hospital, Waver- 
ley, Mass., is organizing the work at 
Camp Devens and reports the heartiest 
co-operation on the part of the medical 
staff and the Red Cross. 

Miss Miriam E. Carey of St. Paul, 
Minn., who is organizing the work at 
Fort McPherson, reports that Col. 
Bratton has given the hospital library 
the use of a large room in the post ex- 
change as its “headquarters” and has 
furnished a tea wagon to be used in 
delivering books to the wards. 

Miss Ola M. Wyeth, from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library, who is in 
charge at Camp Wadsworth, writes: 
“My visits to the wards continue to be 
popular and the officers have even 
taken to sending for me at odd times 
when they run out of reading matter. 
I like that as an appreciation of the 
system. The boys in the wards are 
growing more particular about the 
choice of books and it seems to me I 
will never be able to supply the de- 
mand for books of adventure.” 

A ward master in the Base Hospital 
at Camp Upton wanted a Rabbi to 
have a look at a Jewish patient who 
he thought was rather peculiar—pos- 
sibly out of his head—because he clung 
so tenaciously to an old newspaper. 
Upon investigation, the Rabbi found 
that this Jewish boy, quite bewildered, 
since he could neither speak nor read 
English, for 10 days had had nothing 
to read but an old Yiddish paper, and 
was nearly beside himself for want of 
mental occupation. The Rabbi called 
upon the hospital librarian, Miss Kath- 
erine Tappert, who, although there was 
but little of Hebrew and Yiddish on the 
shelves, was able to provide.some suit- 
able material and to do for the patient 
what the doctors could not do. 

The hospital libraries in the large 
camps will be administered as branches 
of the main Camp library. Books will 
be supplied to them from the Camp Li- 
brary collections, but, in addition, 
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books especially suited to hospital 
needs will be purchased. 

The principal work of the hospital 
librarian is to make the connection be- 
tween the man and the book. She 
must reach the man with the book 
that he needs, and the reports from 
the women already at work indicate 
that this thought is clearly before 
them. 

Personnel 

The organization of a personnel file 
of possibilities for the camp library 
service has been progressing at Head- 
quarters during the past month. A cir- 
cular letter was sent out to Library 
schools, State commissions and_ the 
larger libraries, asking for suggestions 
of men and women who might be 
available for this work. As names 
came in, an application blank, which 
had been carefully prepared to bring 
out a maximum of information, was 
sent to each person suggested, and the 
applications have been indexed by sub- 
ject, so as to yield instantly informa- 
tion, for example, as to who have 
applied for hospital libraries, who live 
in the southwest, who could begin 
work at once, go anywhere, serve for 
any length of time, for expenses only, 
or for any given salary, etc., etc. 

There is now at hand a file of appli- 
cations from over 200 men and women, 
who can be drawn on as _ vacancies 
occur. The need is still great for more 
men, capable of taking charge of camp 
libraries or assisting in them, and many 
personal letters are still bemg sent to 
librarians who have not yet volun- 
teered or been drafted into the service. 

Notes 

Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary of 
the Wisconsin free library commission, 
has been given leave of absence to 
serve as camp librarian at Camp Perry, 
Great Lakes, Illinois, beginning April 
‘. 

Henry B. Van Hoesen, assistant li- 
brarian of the Princeton University 
library, has been given leave of absence 
through April and May to serve as 
camp librarian at Camp Dix, Wrights- 
town, N. J. 


William H. Powers, librarian of the 
South Dakota State College library at 
Brookings, S. D., has been given leave 
of absence to serve as camp librarian 
at Camp Cody, Deming, N. M., begin- 
ning April 20. 

Miss Sophie K. Hiss, of the Cleve- 
land public library, is associated with 
Mr Brett in the work of the A. L. A. 
dispatch office at Newport News, Va. 

Charles E. Rush, librarian of the In- 
dianapolis public library, has _ been 
given leave of absence for Library War 
Service at Headquarters. He will give 
some attention to publicity and to the 
work in smaller camps and stations. 

Miss Eleanor Gleason, librarian of 
the Mechanics’ Institute library, 
Rochester, N. Y., has joined the staff 
at Headquarters. 

War Service Committee 

A meeting of the War Service com- 
mittee of the American library associa- 
tion was held at the New York public li- 
brary, April 4, 1918, with the following 
members present, being a quorum of the 
committee: J. I. Wyer, Jr., E. H. An- 
derson, F. P. Hill, C. F. D. Belden and 
W. H. Brett. Thomas L. Montgomery, 
president of the A. L. A., Herbert Put- 
nam, General Director of the War Li- 
brary Service, and R. R. Bowker, editor 
of the Library Journal, were also present. 

Among the matters of interest brought 
before the committee and items of busi- 
ness transacted were the following: 

Finance items—Chairman Wyer sub- 
mitted the monthly finance statement 
for March 30 from the American Secur- 
ity and Trust Company, showing as- 
sets in cash and securities aggregating 
$755,531.46; also statement, April 1, 
from William L. Brown, disbursing of- 
ficer for the Library War Service, 
showing unexpended balance in his 
hands of $358,868.58. 

The chairman further submitted 
copy of report from Arthur L. Bailey. 
chairman of the A. L. A. finance com- 
mittee, showing that in accordance 
with the recommendation of the War 
Service committee of December 29, 
1917, his committee had audited the 
accounts of the War Finance commit- 
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tee. This report was accompanied by 
detailed statements from the Chairman 
of the War Finance committee cover- 
ing receipts and expenditures in the 
various funds handled by this com- 
mittee and which were the subject of 
the audit. 

Sales of undesirable books, magazines and 
newspapers— The committee, taking un- 
der consideration the sale of undesir- 
able books, magazines and newspapers, 
which has been in vogue from the out- 
set, but which has never been formally 
authorized by the Committee, 

Voted— That any sums realized from 
the sales of unavailable books, maga- 
zines, or reading matter, whether gift 
material or other, shall either be turned 
over to treasurers of local campaign 
committees or be accounted for direct- 
ly to the treasurer of the A. L. A. 

Visits to camp libraries—The Chairman 
reported that he had visited 16 camps 
and camp libraries, March 8 to 29, and 
that 21 different camps where there are 
library buildings have already been vis- 
ited by memberé ‘of the War Service 
committee and five additional camps by 
the General Director. 

Voted—That as many of the addi- 
tional camps as practicable should be 
visited by the Chairman or some other 
member of the War Service committee 
designated by him between this time 
and the A. L. A. conference. 

‘Use of enlisted men—The secretary laid 
before the committee a letter from 
a certain librarian stating that in his 
opinion there are more than enough 
competent librarians now in military 
service to take care of the Camp li- 
braries without drawing on the A. L. 
A. funds, and that to obtain their serv- 
ice a government order from the War 
department should be applied for. 

As this letter touches the policy of 
the War Service committee in consti- 
tuting the personnel of its war library 
service it was unanimously recorded as 
the sense of the committee that any 
application to the War department 
such as this communication would im- 
ply, would be quite unwarrantable as 


would any request for such continued 
services of enlisted men as is likely to 
interfere with their military prepara- 
tion or duties. 

Overseas service— There were laid be- 
fore the committee and read in full 
two detailed reports (January 21 and 
February 26, 1918) by M. L. Raney on 
the conditions affecting its Overseas 
service in Great Britain and France. 

Second money campaign— Mr Brett laid 
before the committee a telegram ask- 
ing whether the A. L. A. War Serv- 
ice wished to be represented, and in 
what amount, on the formal program 
for the Cleveland war chest. in May, 
1918. The chairman was directed to 
reply in the affirmative and to suggest 
amount. 

The matter of a second money cam- 
paign being thus specifically brought 
forward and the sense of the commit- 
tee having been expressed that it must 
occur within the present calendar year, 
it was 

Voted—That the chairman appoint a 
committee of three (of which he shall 
be one) to consider and formulate 
plans for a second money campaign 
and to report them at the meeting of 
the War Service committee. Further 
that to this committee be referred with 
power any matters relating to another 
money campaign which may _ be 
brought to the notice of the War Serv- 
ice committee. The chairman there- 
upon named Dr Hill chairman and Mr 
Belden third member of this Commit- 
tee. 

GEORGE B. UTLEY, 
executive Secretary. 





In response to requests from officess 
at Camp Gordon, the reference depart- 
ment of the Detroit public library has 
prepared a set of specialized scrap books 
for use in illustration of lectures in 
the camp. These new scrap books are 
devoted to different serious phases of the 
war, combining texts and pictures from 
current periodicals’ on such subjects as 
war dogs, aviation, submarines, camou- 
flage, ete.—Library Service. 
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The Book Drive 

The book drive in St. Paul, through 
the public schools, netted 21,737 v. 

The Chicago public library received 
60,000 v. in the book drive. 

A note from W. H. Lambeth, secre- 
tary of the Kiwanis club of Nashville, 
Tenn., reports that they collected 30,- 
000 books in the campaign for books 
for the soldiers and sailors, which, with 
the contributions from other institu- 
tions, gives credit for 44,000 v. to Nash- 
ville. Other items in the note are as 


follows: 


Atlanta, 11,000 v.; Birmingham, 19,- 
000 v.; Cincinnati, 35,000 v. ; Louisville, 
25,000 v.; Memphis, 20,000 v.; New 
Orleans, 13,000 v. 

One of the striking features of the 
campaign for books was a poster sent 
out by the Adriance Memorial library of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, which showed 
a picture of the library from which books 
were pouring in large streams to the sol- 
dier and sailor. In the foreground of the 
poster was an appeal from Poughkeepsie 
to the public for books. The poster was 
made by Miss Frances R. Booth, a daugh- 
ter of a trustee of the library, and who is 
now with the Art League, New York 
City. 

Camp Library Letters 
Camp Devens 

The Camp Devens library is so built 
that it permits of the use of part of it 
for lectures without disturbing the 
other. The building is the trifoil or 
cloverleaf plan, and in the ell at the 
rear of it is a fireplace, with adjacent 
settles, and roomy comfortable round 
tables. For lectures and talks around 
the hearth stone, chairs are quickly 
placed in the open spaces and the lights 
turned out if a lantern is to be used, 
and the rest of the building goes on 
with its service to readers and book 
borrowers. 

Professor Louis Bliss Gillet, for- 
merly of Wesleyan university, now at 
Columbia, spent a week at the library 
and read at the fireplace each evening. 
He considered recent war poetry in 
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comparison with that written at the be- 
ginning of the conflict ; treating of poems 
of Robert Nichols and Siegfried Sas- 
soon in contrast to thosé of Rupert 
Brooke and others. He read also es- 
says and book resumés and discussed 
books and reading with the men in- 
formally, going from shelf to shelf with 
groups of men. 

Mr J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, gave a course of six “Talks on 
France,” illustrated with lantern-slides 
and photographs, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, April 6 to April 20. The 
subjects of the talks were: 1. The 
outward appearance of France in ordi- 
nary times, scenery, roads, streets and 
buildings; 2. The finest buildings in 
France, outside and inside; 3. The 
statues and sculpture of France and 
French taste in design ; 4. French paint- 
ing and painters, French pictures in 


this country and “over there”; 
5. Prominent Frenchmen of _ today, 
statesmen, soldiers, artists, writers. 


Accompanying the lectures, exhibits of 
large photographs loaned from the chil- 
dren’s museum of Boston, were ar- 
ranged on the walls of the library, and 
men studied them with care and in- 
terest. A satisfying result of the talks 
is the drawing of books on France and 
a sympathetic interest in such things. 

The library has been favored with 
visits by Miss Caroline M. Underhill, 
Utica public library, and classes from 
the New York State library school and 
Simmons College library school. 

An order from Washington has re- 
quired every officer to file in the In- 
telligence office, two photographs of 
himself. Bachrach Studios received 
the commission at Camp Devens to 
make portraits of each officer. The li- 
brarian accepted the suggestion of Di- 
vision Headquarters that the sittings be 
made in the library because of the 
superb publicity. Seven hundred offi- 
cers will come to the building, and ex- 
perience to date has shown that the 
building has made its appeal to those 
who have come for the first time so sat- 
isfactorily that they will come again 
and again. And this means that the 
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men are going to come under officers’ 
direction. The largest day for attend- 
ance so far is 1,134, not including 193 
officers, which is a count and not an 
estimate. 

Camp Zachary Taylor 

Library work at Camp Zachary Tay- 
lor is progressing favorably. We have 
on the shelves at the central library 
and branches in the Y. M. C. A., K. of 
C., Salvation Army, Base Hospital, etc., 
15,696 v. with a total circulation of 
10,266. Of this 3,081 v. were circulated 
at the Main building. Our records 
show that 7,502 soldiers used the li- 
brary during the month. This included 
Gen. Harry C. Hale, in command, Gen. 
D. B. DeVore and other officers. 

The Burleson magazines were turned 
over to the library to be assorted and 
distributed on March 20, by Gen. Hale 
in command. 

Raymond J. McCoy of the Cincinnati 
public library was transferred to Fort 
Oglethorpe on February 10 and George 
L. Lewis, librarian, Atheneum library, 
Westfield, Mass., has been with us 
since Mr McCoy left. 

A branch was opened in the Y. M. C. 
A. building at the Remount station the 
day it was completed, and the day the 
soldiers reported at the heavy artillery 
camp at West Point, 20 miles south of 
Louisville, books and magazines were 
there for them. 

One of the interesting parts of camp 
library work is with the soldiers at the 
base hospital. We are arranging to 
open a library with a trained assistant 
in the Red Cross building just as soon 
as it is completed. This work is in the 
hands of a committee appointed by the 
camp librarian, with Mrs Cale Young 
Rice in charge. Mrs Rice’s reports on 
the work there are most interesting. 
Her committee visits the base hospital 
two or three times each week. Each 
bed is visited and library books and 
magazines, and scrap books are left 
with the men. In addition to this, the 
ladies write letters for the sick and 
give them delicacies, fruit, etc. 

Our campaign for books in Louis- 
ville was most successful. By actual 


in our report. 
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count we have received at Main library 
more than 15,500 volumes, with the 
three high schools, six branch libraries 
and several large department stores 
and a theatre yet to send in their re- 
port. We estimate that we have col- 
lected more than 20,000 volumes. In 
addition to library work at Camp Zach- 
ary Taylor there are two large soldier 
clubs in the city. In giving books, a 
great many are named for this pur- 
pose. Several thousand volumes have 
been received but we do not count them 


Geo. T. SETTLE, 
Camp Librarian. 
Camp library conference 

The camp librarians of the Southern 
group of camps met in conference at 
Waco, Texas, March 21. Mr J. I. 
Wyer of the New York state library, 
representing the Washington head- 
quarters of the Library War Service, 
presided. The following camp libra- 
rians were present: 

Winthrop Chenery, Camp Pike; S. 
A. McKillop, Camp Beauregard; J. F. 
Marron, Camp Travis; W. R. Watsa- 
baugh, Camp Logan; Earl N. Man- 
chester, Camp Cody; H. T. Dougherty, 
Kelly Field; L. L. Dickerson, Camp 
Doniphan; Irving Bundy, Camp 
Bowie; Joy E. Morgan, Camp -MacAr- 
thur. Other persons interested were 
present and took part in the confer- 
ence. Among these was Mr W. R. 
Raymond, supervisor of educational 
work for the Y. M. C. A. in the South- 
ern camps. Mr Raymond stated that 
at every point in all the camps he vis- 
ited he found the American Library 
Association energetically at its work 
and ready to co-operate with all other 
agencies in camp. He was especially 
pleased with the effectiveness and cor- 
diality of the co-operation between his 
organization and Library War Serv- 
ice. Everyone present felt that Li- 
brary War Service is the biggest op- 
portunity that has been presented to 
the library forces of the nation and that 
the librarians in all parts of the coun- 
try are rising to meet that opportunity 
in a way that will make a large con- 
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tribution toward the winning of the 
war. Mr Wyer brought many useful 
ideas and much inspiration into the 
conference and the general exchange 
of ideas gave each one present a bet- 
ter grasp of the work to be done. 
Joy E. Morcan, Secretary. 
Books in camp 

It is perhaps needless to say that any one 
who sends books to a soldiers’ library ren- 
ders a service that is held inestimable by 
thousands of soldiers who are finding cheer, 
comfort and even inspiration in the com- 
paratively few volumes to be found at the 
camp. As for people who may be some- 
what skeptical as to the ultimate use to 
which presented books are put, I need only 
say that I very much wish that they could 
be with me now and note the contented 
looks upon healthy, tanned faces of men 
absorbed in their favorite volumes, engaged 
in whispered arguments and speeches of 
admiration for their favorite subjects, 
themes and passages, or gazing thoughtfully 
out through the windows upon the beauti- 
ful, nearby woods, as if seeking to find the 
keynote of life in the combined inspiration 
of the Master’s volume outside with man’s 
volume in his hand. 


Camp Jackson, S. C. 


D. B. EISENBERG, 





A Military Family 

A remarkable showing and very un- 
usual, is that made by the record of mili- 
tary service in the family of Mr W. H. 
Brett, librarian of the Public library, 
Cleveland. 

Mr Brett wears a little service pin 
with four stars, indicating that he has 
three sons and a son-in-law in the United 
States army. He, himself, is in the li- 
brary war service at Norfolk, Va., 
supervising the transportation of books 
for the use of the American army in 
France. One of Mr Brett’s sons, Lieut. 
Col. Louis Brett, is acting as aide to 
Secretary of War Baker on his mission 
to Europe. Maj. Geo. H. Brett is at 
aviation headquarters in Paris. Lieut. 
Wm. H. Brett, Jr., is at the arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill. Capt. Ralph Spangler, 
Mr Brett’s son-in-law, is at the Water- 
town arsenal. 

Mr Allen Brett is a Cleveland business 
man, and is giving much time to the 
Cleveland war council. 

It is very probable that no other libra- 
rian has such distinction in these mat- 
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ters as falls to the lot of the distinguished 
librarian of Cleveland. Mr Brett him- 
self was in the Federal army in the 
sixties. 





Literature Most Widely Read 


In a recent issue of the Salt Lake City 
News, Miss Esther Nelson, librarian of 
University of Utah, is quoted as follows: 

College students read literature which is 
of present day, almost present hour, inter- 
est, she said. They do not read what is 
commonly termed “yellow” literature, but 
they do read the highest fiction that is to 
be found in the college library. 

Whenever one of the best sellers or pot- 
boilers is placed in the library, it is impos- 
sible to supply the demand. But since only 
a few of these books are obtainable students 
fall back on their next choice, and read 
literature of a more substantial nature. 

The recent works of American authors 
are the most widely read by college men 
and women. If one were to attempt to say 
which of this great group is the most popu- 
lar his task would be difficult. But perhaps 
of them all, O. Henry holds the lead. It 
is impossible to have enough copies of “Op- 
tions” and “The four million.” 

Speaking broadly those stories that deal 
successfully with any phase of American 
life are the most sought after by students 
as recreational reading. If one were to say 
just what it is that makes an author popu- 
lar in the college world, I believe it would 
be that he writes entertainingly on some 
distinctive phase of American life. Mark 
Twain is an example of this. His Tom Saw- 
yer and Huckleberry Finn, those stories of 
boyhood life on the frontier west, are read 
and reread by university students. 

Frank Norris and Jack London are the 
most popular writers among the men stu- 
dents of the campus. Among the women of 
the school perhaps the stories of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Alice Hegan Rice, Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man, and Grace Richmond, are the most 
widely read. 





Have you any Greek readers in your 
library? Then by all means give them, 
and other readers as well, “In the heart 
of German intrigue” by Demetra Vaka 
to read. Nothing more illuminating has 
been presented on the great struggle. The 
author’s fine ability as a writer has never 
done so genuine a piece of work. It 
reads like a story—its content is history 
—exact as to time, place, events, per- 
sons and purposes. This is a book, 
surely, that will live. 
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The Ontario Library Association 
The eighteenth annual meeting 

A large attendance, a good programme, 
a spirit of optimism, and fairly decent 
weather, make the ingredients of a cap- 
ital annual meeting, and these were pres- 
ent at the meeting of the Ontario library 
association, April 1-2, at the Reference 
library, Toronto. 

Miss Mary J. L. Black, the librarian of 
Fort William, presided, the first woman 
president of the association. There were 
210 delegates present and the programme 
ran through like the train service of these 
days—almost on time. Some men talked 
a little long and the kind hearted presi- 
dent was too forbearing. Her own ad- 
dress on “Fallacies in librarianship” (see 
p. 199) was sensible, interesting, practical, 
and with flashes of humour which we 
have been accustomed to associate with 
her outlook on the world. Sir Robert 
Falconer, president of the University of 
Toronto, was the other speaker at the 
evening meeting and on the subject of 
“What the public library may be ex- 
pected to do for the community in these 
days of reconstruction,” gave some very 
practical ideas. The days into which we 
are now going, so far as we can tell, are 
to be days of fairly complete overhauling 
of our institutions. These days also are 
to see a new educational and industrial 
development, and both these phases of a 
new life demand greater service from the 
public library than has ever been the case 
in the past. 

Some of the brightest, snappiest papers 
and addresses in the history of the asso- 
ciation were presented, and a genial good- 
fellowship pervaded all the sessions. 

A great virtue of the evening meeting 
of the association is that the regular pro- 
ceedings end by 9:20 and the remainder 
of the evening is given to renewing old 
acquaintanceships and making new ones. 
The centre for this is the great Robert- 
son Historical Collection, which each 
year has some new features of interest 
for the delegates from the Province. Mr 
George H. Locke was the genial chair- 
man of the evening meeting and this 
always assures pleasure and profit. 

Mr Boyd of the Sheldon business 


school on the opening afternoon applied 
his theories of the business world to li- 
brarianship; Mrs Darrington of the vil- 
lage of Alton, Miss Holmes of the town 
of Picton and Mr Kinsinger of the city 
of Niagara Falls, gave short, crisp talks 
on “What the people think and say about 
the public library, and why.” Mr Briden 
of St. Catharines spoke on the service of 
the library in respect to buildings, 
grounds and books, while Mr E. Wyly 
Grier of the Royal Canadian academy 
told us of the progress of art in Canada 
and showed how the librarians might as- 
sist in its development. 

But what we look forward to each year 
is the summary of the activities of the 
year by Dr E. A. Hardy, secretary of 
the association. He is an ideal secretary, 
for nothing misses his notice and he skill- 
fully combines all these happennings in 
such a way that one has a comprehensive 
and correct view of library work through- 
out our own country, and suggestions 
from the contemporary experience of 
other countries. This is the feature of 
the first session of the association each 
year. He told of the progress in the 
Province, especially in the matter of li- 
brary institutes, the summer library 
school, and the development of local li- 
brary associations. One new library 
building at Barrie had been opened. 
Many individual libraries reported en- 
couraging developments, and he noted 
that the Provincial inspector’s report 
called attention to large increases in cir- 


culation, to progress in the art of book 


selection, and to increasing attention by 
boards of trustees to the importance of 
library qualifications in candidates for po- 
sitions. 

The morning of the second day was a 
real Canadian morning, with plenty of 
sunshine and snap in the air. It was 
reflected in the meeting. A young farmer 
from a village of 250 people in western 
Ontario told of what had been done in 
less than five years by an enterprising 
group of young people who took the 
Public library as their central object and 
now have a house at the cross roads well 
stocked with good books, a recreation 
ground of five acres, a village hall, an 
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excellent library and debating society and 
a membership of 300 in the Public li- 
brary, serving the public in some direc- 
tions nearly 10 miles. The address made 
it distinctly evident that the farmer is 
not only a man of means but a man of 
needs, and a man of initiative and re- 
source under right conditions. 

Mr Landon, the librarian of the City 
of London, spoke of the co-operation that 
might exist between the newspapers and 
the library in our towns and villages and 
gave a number of excellent examples 
drawn from his own experience in the 
profession of journalism. This was the 
best paper on this seemingly time-worn 
subject that has ever been before this 
association. 

Rev Mr Patterson of the Sarnia pub- 
lic library board, with an accent that 
would have charmed the editor of Pustic 
LipRARIES, spoke in a practical manner 
upon the way in which in their city they 
were trying to get people, first, to read 
books at all, and, second, to read better 
books. 

Mr W. J: Sykes, the librarian of Ot- 
tawa, closed this good program by a talk 
on the place of Biography in Canadian 
libraries, and in this connection discussed 
100 biographies which ought to be in 
every library, and submitted a 72-page 
pamphlet which his library is publishing 
this month, entitled: “Selected list of 
best biographies in English from the 
point of view of a Canadian public li- 
brary.” 

In the afternoon there was a Round- 
table of those interested in the work 
among boys and girls, at which the dis- 
cussion was led by Miss Banting, chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Hamilton public 
library. Some 50 members of the Ele- 
mentary Teachers’ section of the Ontario 
educational association, which holds its 
session contemporaneously with ours, 
came over to hear Miss Norah Thomson, 
the librarian of the Public library, Sault 
Ste. Marie, tell a story to illustrate the 
work being done in the story hour of the 
public libraries in the Province. 

There was an exhibition of books by 
the publishers and jobbers of the city for 
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the examination of which special time 
was given. 

The Toronto public library had an ex- 
hibition of flowers grown in their own 
conservatories and the Sixth annual ex- 
hibition of books on gardening in all its 
branches, from “potatoes to petunias,” 
was arranged a little earlier so that the 
materials for the work of the great pro- 
duction campaign might be emphasized in 
an intelligent manner. 

The officers for next year are: 

President, F. P. Gavin, B.A., of the Public 
library board of Windsor; vice-presidents, 
D. M. Grant, B.A., of the Public library 
board of Sarnia, and Miss B. Mabel Dunham, 
B.A., librarian of the Public library, Kitch- 
ener; secretary-treasurer, Dr E. A. Hardy, 
81 Collier street, Toronto. 

Councillors: 

W. J. Sykes, B. A., Carnegie library, 
Ottawa. 

W. H. Murch, Public library, St. Thomas. 

Wm. Briden, B. A., Public library, St. 
Catharines. 

Miss E. Noir, Toronto. 

Miss Norah Thomson, B. A., Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Miss M. J. L. Black, Fort William. 

Legal committee: Norman Gurd, B. C. L., 
His Honour Judge Hardy, the Hon. Mr 
Justice Kelly. 

Distribution of public documents: L. J 
Burpee, W. J. Sykes, E. A. Hardy. 





Woman Suffrage Books 

With the growing interest of women 
in the right of suffrage there is growing 
need for the study of fundamentals of 
government. To aid in this study the 
following books have been suggested: 
_Americal ideals, by Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper;: Municipal freedom, by 
Oswald Ryan;,Fhe new freedom, by 
Woodrow Wilson;!The Greek view of 
life, by G. Lowes Dickinson ;-A modern 
symposium, by G. Lowes Dickinson; 
(Phe trust problem, by Jeremiah W. 
Jenks and Walter E. Clark ;Faxation 
and distribution of wealth, by Fred- 
erick Mathews, and thetHenry George 
books for those interested in the study 
of the single tax. 





Who has more soul than I masters me, 
though he should not raise his finger. 
Who has less, I rule with like facility. 
—Emerson. 
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American Library Association 
Saratoga Springs conference* 

Plans for the Saratoga Springs con- 
ference program are in progress. The 
first session will be held on Monday 
evening, July 1, at which President Mont- 
gomery will deliver the president’s ad- 
dress. An informal reception will fol- 
low. The War Service committee will 
present its report through Chairman 
Wyer at the session on Tuesday morn- 
ing, July 2, and reports will also be made 
by General Director Putnam of the Li- 
brary War Service, and by the War Fi- 
nance committee through Dr Hill, chair- 
man. These reports will, however, oc- 
cupy only a part of the session, as much 
of the matter presented will be in print 
and distributed. The remainder of the 
morning will be devoted to a symposium 
on Camp Library work, with some of the 
camp librarians, who are seeing active 
service, as participants. Carl H. Milam 
of the Headquarters office of the Library 
War Service, will conduct the sym- 
posium. 

The camp librarians will- hold an 
executive session for the intimate discus- 
sion of their problems, on Tuesday even- 
ing, perhaps to be followed by other ses- 
sions. Joseph L. Wheeler of the Library 
War Service office, and for several 
months camp librarian at Camp Sheridan, 
Alabama, will conduct it. 

“What our library is doing to help win 
the war” will be the theme of a sym- 
posium on Wednesday morning, with 
brief addresses in behalf of: 1. The 
rural and county library, 2. The city li- 
brary, 3. The state library, and 4. The 
university library. George H. Locke of 
Toronto, has consented to speak on 
“What Canadian libraries. are doing to 
help win the war.” 

Thursday morning, the Fourth of July, 
will be free of program. If the day is 
fine, librarians will have opportunity to 
explore the beautiful and historic coun- 
try about Saratoga. There are a num- 
ber of fine drives and a superb lake four 
or five miles from town. 





*[One could easily spend the price of a 
Liberty Bond on this. Will it be worth it? 
—Editor.] 
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There will be a session on Thursday 
afternoon, which President Montgomery 
hopes to make worthy of the day. Carl 
Sandburg, the Chicago poet and critic, 
will, it is expected, read from his war 
poems and there will be an address by 
a man of national prominence, and per- 
haps other features. 

Friday morning, Dr. Bostwick will 
speak of “The Future” from our profes- 
sion’s viewpoint; and “The spirit of the 
war literature” will be considered in two 
papers: “Poetry,” by Miss Massee, editor 
of The Booklist, and “Prose,” by George 
F. Bowerman of Washington. 

Saturday will be “New York State Li- 
brary day.” Leaving Saratoga after 
breakfast, we will be the guests of the 
New York state library in Albany, a pro- 
gram in the forenoon; luncheon with the 
library as host ; and the afternoon devoted 
to sight-seeing about the building. The 
New York state library has invited the 
association to help them celebrate their 
One Hundredth anniversary, and a pleas- 
ant and profitable day is assured. 

Travel announcements and directions 
for making hotel reservations will be 
made in the June number of this maga- 
zine. Headquarters will be at the Grand 
Union hotel (1,200 rooms; $5, $6 and $7 
per day American plan) but numerous 
cheaper and smaller hotels will be avail- 
able. 

GEoRGE B. UTLEY, 
Secretary. 





Better Community Conference, 1918 

At the third annual Better Commu- 
nity conference held at the University 
of Illinois, April 4-7, the following li- 
brarians appeared on the program of 
either a general session or a section 
meeting to present the relation of the 
public library to the community life: 
Miss Anna M. Price, The press and 
the library; Mr P. L. Windsor, The 
campaign for Camp libraries; Miss 
Helen Goodnow, The library and the 
school; Edna Lyman Scott, The li- 
brary and young people; G. A. Deven- 
eau, The library and the farm; F. K. 
W. Drury, The library and the minis- 
ter. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The April meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held at the li- 
brary of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Mr Manchester, second vice-presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Mr Utley, secretary of the A. L. A., 
spoke on the A. ‘L. A. activities of 
1917-18. 

Mr Utley said that the libraries of 
this country are now in a position never 
held before, that the work for the sol- 
diers had to be done and that it has 
been done. He said that ex-President 
Taft has said that the work for the sol- 
diers done by the libraries is the best 
of all welfare work that has been done. 
Mr Utley said that thousands of people 
not officially connected with libraries 
had helped in the drive for books—that 
800,000 books (gifts) have already been 
distributed, that the new drive has so 
far brought over 1,000,000 books (gifts) 
—while 300,000 books have _ been 
bought and distributed—that 35 camp 
libraries have been built and two are 
being built—that two dispatch offices 
have been established at ports of em- 
barkation and that about 15,000 books 
a week are going across to France. Mr 
Utley said that it is a liberal education 
to work with Dr Putnam, who spends 
most of his time in war service. He 
also said that Chicago has done well in 
war work from the beginning and that 
it is an inspiration to other cities. 

Mr E. N. Manchester, who has 
been librarian of the camp library at 
Deming, New Mexico, told of his expe- 
riences. Deming had a population of 
2,000 before the camp came, it now has 
from 4,000 to 5,000. The town is two 
miles from the camp and contains little 
of interest to the men. 

The library building is near head- 
quarters and the camp postoffice and is 
the most sand-proof building in camp. 

Mr Manchester found that the sol- 
diers do have time to read, as they have 
some days of rest and their evenings. 
The library did not have to advertise 
and the average daily circulation in 
February was 200 volumes. From 25 
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to 30 per cent was non-fiction, but non- 
fiction books were often asked for that 
could not be had. 

There were 18,000 books in the li- 
brary when Mr Manchester left, 8,000 
in the central collection and the rest in 
21 stations in different parts of the 
camp. Many soldiers read the maga- 
zines only, but books by Rex Beach, 
Harold Bell Wright, Jack London and 
the “Tarzan” books are very popular. 
Requests were made for Russian, Turk- 
ish, Arabic and Bohemian books. 

Mr Manchester emphasized the fact 
that the Washington office had been 
most helpful to camp libraries in back- 
ing their work. 

Janet M. GREEN, 
Secretary. 


District of Columbia—The regular 
meeting of the District of Columbia li- 
brary association was held Monday 
evening, March 8, in the Library of 
Congress. 

The president called on Miss Colcord 
for a review of the “Adventures and 
letters of Richard Harding Davis.” 
After. sketching the events of the 
earlier years of Davis’s life, Miss Col- 
cord read a few extracts from his let- 
ters to give us a taste of his racy style 
and the entertainng manner in which 
he set forth his experiences. There 
seemed to be no lack of adventure in 
his life and in the man no lack of zest 
in meeting whatever came-his way. A 
pleasant side light on his character was 
his devotion to his mother, to whom 
he wrote regularly. Miss Colcord 
spoke of early success as a writer not 
only of stories and novels but more 
especially of his quite wonderful work 
as a war correspondent in all parts of 
the world and in the wars of all na- 
tions. One could not but regret that 
he was not spared to give us his im- 
pressions of the present war which 
would have challenged his powers as 
none other had. 

Dr T. W. Koch read a paper on work 
which is being done with soldiers 
blinded in the war to enable them to 
return to active life and to earn a liveli- 
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hood. He outlined the work carried on 
abroad as well as that which is being 
planned in this country.. He dwelt 
upon the need of books for these sol- 
diers, books of course printed in raised 
type and which must not only. furnish 
entertainment, but should cover scien- 
tific subjects and the various lines of 
work for which the soldiers are being 
trained. 

A. J. Klein of the Service bureau 
made an appeal for assistance in the 
work of listing and arranging informa- 
tional matter in regard to all lines of 
work in the government departments. 

Burton E. Stevenson, formerly libra- 
rian of the Chillicothe public library, 
now with the War service library work, 
spoke on the “Human side of camp 
library work.” Camp library work has, 
he told us, brought out the human side 
of librarians, sometimes lost in the red 
tape and routine or ordinary library 
work. The best men are needed for or- 
ganizing the work; the library must 
serve the need of men of varied inter- 
ests and from all conditions of life; 
literature of all kinds is wanted; fiction, 
at Camp Sherman, from which Mr 
Stevenson drew his _ illustrations, 
formed only 38 per cent of the whole. 
Every private wants to become an 
officer, every officer is studying to make 
himself proficient in his own especial 
line and to put himself in line for pro- 
motion, and they ask for books on all 
sorts of technical subjects, books on 
the war, textbooks of foreign lan- 
guages, especially French, as well as 
good literature, poetry and fiction. 
War library work, Mr Stevenson said, 
was the great opportunity for library 
workers and they must not fail to prove 
themselves ready and able to meet it. 

Mr F. W. Ashley, chairman of the 
committee appointed by the associa- 
tion to codperate with the American 
Library Association in the drive for 
books, spoke on the campaign in Wash- 
ington. The Public library had already 
gathered 2,000 books, the Library of 
Congress by means of competitive 
team work, over 7,000 and another 1,000 
had come in from miscellaneous 
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sources. A publicity campaign was 
being carried on through the news- 
papers, and speakers in the public 
schools; the help of the churches had 
been enlisted through the ministers, 
clubs also had been approached and the 
Boy Scouts were organized for house to 
house canvass. He emphasized, as had 
Mr Stevenson, that all kinds of books 
were wanted and books more than 
money, though the latter was never to 
be refused. The object of the cam- 
paign should appeal to every Washing- 
tonian, an opportunity for them to pass 
on to our soldiers the books which have 
been a source of pleasure, instruction, 
and inspiration to them. 

The president, Mr W. J. Hamilton, 
announced that as he was about to take 
up the duties of secretary of the In- 
diana library commission, he should 
have to resign his position as president 
of the District of Columbia library as- 
sociation. This announcement was 
heard with regret by the members of 
the association and especially by those 
on the Executive board who have had 
the privilege of working with Mr Ham- 
ilton. Mr and Mrs Hamilton have been 
only a short time in Washington, but 
they had already established them- 
selves firmly in the esteem of library 
workers, and we congratulate Indiana 
on their acquisition. 

ALIcE C. ATwoon, 
Secretary. 


Massachusetts—The Old Colony li- 
brary club held a meeting at the Public 
library, Brockton, March 29, to discuss 
food conservation. Miss Edith Guer- 
rier, representing the United States 
Food Administration, made the prin- 
cipal address, emphasizing the demand 
for more extensive home and school 
gardens. There were more than 50 li- 
brarians and assistants present besides 
others outside the library circle. 


Missouri--The March meeting of the 
Missouri Valley library club was held in 
the Kansas City public library, Thurs- 
day evening, March 14. 

Willis H. Kerr, librarian of the State 
normal school at Emporia and camp li- 
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brarian at Funston, spoke to the members 
of the club and their friends on “Books, 
soldiers and war.” 

Mr Kerr told in an interesting way of 
the significance of the library at Funston 
to the officers and men—the use they 
make of the library, the recreation and 
pleasure it gives them, the requests that 
are made and the ways in which the camp 
library tries to anticipate the wants of 
the army city and to supply them when 
possible. 

This war demands of the soldier not 
only intensified military training, but in 
addition requires such a high degree of 
scientific knowledge that both officers and 
men feel that they must respond with stu- 
dious application. 

Most of the men find that in spite of 
strenuous duties, they have more time 
to read and study than they have ever 
had before, and asa result, one of the 
problems of the camp librarian is to get 
the right kind of scientific and technical 
books to the men at the times when they 
are most needed. 

Mr Kerr suggested to those present 
that in the book campaign they use their 
influence in securing for camp libraries 
not only the attractive and interesting 
recreational reading, which is so obvious- 
ly needed, but that they send out requests 
too for books on technical subjects, for 
which there is such a large demand. 

The next meeting will be held at Will- 
iam Jewel college, Liberty, Missouri. 

Kate Drnsmoor, Secretary. 

New York—The March meeting of the 
New York library club was held on 
Thursday afternoon, March 14, in the 
United Engineering Societies building. 

The first speaker introduced by the 
president, Mr Lydenberg, was Mr Harri- 
son W. Craver, director of the United 
Engineering societies, who spoke on the 
combined and reorganized library of the 
American Society of Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineers. Mr 
Craver showed that all were well estab- 
lished with libraries of large size before 
they merged. In 1903, Mr Carnegie of- 
fered money to build a building for the 
various engineering activities which made 
it possible to combine these libraries and 


avoid duplication, making a collection of 
from 130,000 to 140,000 volumes. 

He said the library was strong in text- 
books, though not of an elementary 
nature, that it had a good file of peri- 
odicals and city, state and national re- 
ports and that it was especially strong 
along the line of electrical engineering ; 
that it had over 7,000 vols. on early elec- 
trical history covering every language as 
well as every book in English on elec- 
tricity. 

He spoke of the library as free and 
open to anyone desiring engineering 
books. He called the engineer a high 
grade tramp, especially the mining engin- 
eer who is often at a distance from 
sources of information. To meet the 
need of these men the library has estab- 
lished a service bureau which charges a 
small fee for the assistance given. Ma- 
terial is looked up, abstracts or transla- 
tions made if necessary and sent to the 
engineer and every effort made to give as 
exact and full information as is wanted. 

He spoke of the problems arising out 
of the combining of the libraries, two 
principal ones being the cataloging and 
the classifying. He thought a classed 
catalog better for an engineering library 
than a dictionary one. As to classifica- 
tion he was still undecided whether to use 
the Dewey fitted to engineering needs or 
to try for a new classification. 

His plans for the future looked 
towards an index of engineering litera- 
ture by which engineering literature could 
be found more easily than at present. 

At the close of his address Mr Craver 
extended a cordial invitation to all mem- 
bers to visit the library when the meet- 
ing was over. 

The next speaker was Mr Alfred D. 
Flinn, secretary of the United Engineer- 
ing societies, who read a paper on What 
the engineer expects from the librarian. 

Mr Flinn urged that material be well 
classified and cataloged, with much ana- 
lyzing, that the engineer needs the very 
latest material at short notice. He said 
that too much material was printed, that 
“knowledge now concealed by the mass 
of literature would become more avail- 
able a thousandfold through the mere re- 
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duction of bulk of statement,” and he 
suggested that librarians could be most 
helpful here by saving some books, elimi- 
nating others and teaching the public to 
be discriminating. Another service that 
the engineer would like to obtain from 
the library, he said, was an acceptable 
system for classifying technical litera- 
ture and cataloging collections of engin- 
eering books. . 

Following Mr Flinn’s paper five new 
members were elected to membership. 
The next meeting was announced for 
May 22 at the Metropolitan museum and 
after a rising vote of thanks to the United 
Engineering societies for their courtesy, 
the meeting adjourned. 

ELEANOR Roper, 
Secretary. 





Coming Meetings 

The next semi-annual meeting of the 
Maine library association will be held at 
Waterville, May 16-17. 

The Illinois library association will 
hold its annual meeting at Peoria, Octo- 
ber 10-11, 1918. This meeting is more 
important this year than usual. Trustees 
are especially urged to attend. 

The Iowa library association has ar- 
ranged for district meetings throughout 
the state, at the following places and 
dates: April 23, Oskaloosa; April 24, 
Muscatine; April 25, Des Moines; April 
30, Red Oak; May 1, Denison; May 7, 
Manchester; May 8, Mason City; May 
10, Cherokee. 

The suggestive topics for these dis- 
trict meetings are as follows: 

Publicity which has brought results. 

New books—Be prepared to speak not 
longer than two minutes on some book of 
the past year which you would. recommend 
from use in your own library—War books— 
Fiction—Non-fiction—Juveniles. 

War work—what has been done in your 
library along these lines—bring attractive 
local material used. 

Book collection for the camps. 

Library War Fund. 

Liberty Loans. 

Thrift Stamps. 

Food Conservation. 

Record of local soldiers. 

Clippings regarding local soldiers. 

Mary E. Marks, 
Secretary. 


Interesting Things in Print 
Special list No. 13 of the Kansas City 
public library deals with aids on in- 
come and war taxes. 


Henry O. Severance is making a re- 
vision of the Guide to Periodicals and 
Serials, which will be issued in Septem- 
ber. 


From Boroda, India, come three in- 
teresting pamphlets concerning the or- 
ganization and progress of the Boroda 
library system. 


Periodicals for the Small Library, by 
Frank K. Walter of the New York State 
library school, has been sent through the 
second edition (rewritten and enlarged) 
by the A. L. A. Publishing Board. 
Price 15c. 


Mr Dana’s article on “The Color-and- 
Position method for filing pamphlets,” 
which he presented at the meeting of the 
American Library Institute at Atlantic 
City in March, has been issued in his 
series of Modern American Library 
Economy. 


The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association for March contains the 
report of the meeting of the library de- 
partment of the N. E. A. held at Port- 
land, July 11-12, 1917. The discussion 
of committee reports is given in full in 
addition to the papers that were read. 
The report covers 25 pages. 


Moved by the repeated suggestions 
(?) as to the form of the annual reports 
sent out by many libraries, the Adriance 
Memorial library of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., sends out a most encouraging list of 
suggestions to librarians, for a more 
literary form of report, with examples 
of how various authors might have writ- 
ten. In this are represented vers libre, 
Walt Mason, Masters, Mr Dooley, and 
the Honorable Hashimura Togo. 


A handbook of manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress, 1918, has been 
issued. It was prepared under the di- 
rection of Mr Gaillard Hunt, chief of 
the manuscript division. The object, 
as stated, is to present the whole re- 
sources for practical use. While there 
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is a broad classification, arranged 
alphabetically, the manuscript material 
is listed alphabetically under author 
and source. An index to the material, 
prepared by: John C. Fitzpatrick, is a 
valuable key to the collection. 

The book, as a piece of mechanical 
work, is not to be commended. 


“The meaning and the mission of 
Music,” an address by Mr John Rid- 
ington, librarian of the University of 
British Columbia, before the Vagabond 
club, Vancouver, has been issued in 
pamphlet form. Mr Ridington has used 
the art of writing most, excellently, to 
set forth the beauty and power of the 
art of music as “the one adequate lan- 
guage of our passional life.” Through 
a keen analysis, but with sympathetic 
understanding, Mr Ridington follows the 
power and purpose of the musical art, 
which in his judgment, exceeds all the 
others as obliterating things, presenting 
only qualities, feelings, essence of being. 





Library Schools 
California state library 

During the month, several very in- 
teresting lectures have been given be- 
fore the library school class. On March 
7, W. E. Henry, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Washington library, who 
had been in charge of the Camp Fre- 
mont library at Palo Alto, gave a very 
entertaining account of his work with 
the soldiers. On March 15, Charles A. 
Murdock of San Francisco, gave some 
personal reminiscences of Bret Harte, 
whom he knew as a young man in 
Humboldt County, California. James 
D. Blake, of Newbegins, San Francisco, 
spoke to the class on March 26, on 
“Selling books and giving service, ver- 
sus giving books and selling service,” 
bringing out the analogy between the 
book-selling business and library work. 

J. H. Quire, camp librarian of the 
Camp Kearney library, spent the week 
of March 26 to 30 at the State library. 
During the week, he gave the class a 
series of three lectures on legislative 
reference work. At the regular monthly 
staff meeting, he described the develop- 


ment and work of the Camp Kearney 
library, laying special emphasis on the 
personal phase of the service. 

March 30, six members of the class, 
with several of the State Library staff, 
attended the joint meeting of three dis- 


‘tricts of the California library asso- 


ciation at Oroville. The trip included 
a luncheon served at the Butte County 
free library; the afternoon program, 
conducted at the Oroville public li- 
brary, the keynote of which was war 
library service; and a picnic supper on 
the banks of the Feather river. 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

The school was closed for Spring 
recess, April 1-6. 

Miss Carrie E. Scott, head of the 
children’s department of the Public li- 
brary, Indianapolis, gave a course of 
seven lectures on “The administration 
of smalf libraries,” April 8-13. 

Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen of 
Chicago lectured on “Storytelling,” 
April 15-20. 

Miss Ernestine Rose spoke on “Li- 
brarianship as a vocation” at the Ohio 
State, Ohio Wesleyan and Otterbein 
universities, March 16-19 and at the 
Vocational conference held at Wooster 
university, March 20. 

Jessie May Carson, ’03, has gone to 
France where she will assist in reconstruct- 
ing the village of Soissons. 

Martha Rodes Carter, ’11-12, was married 
April 3 to Commander Roe Reed Adams, 
U.S. N. 

Elizabeth Edith Patterson, ’03-04, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Pottstown, Pa. 

Ellen Wheelwright Peckham, ’15-16, is in 
charge of a children’s room in the Public 
library of East Orange, N. J. 

Edwina Steel, ’l6, has beén appointed 
children’s librarian of the West End branch 
of the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

University of Illinois 

During the month of March the sen- 
iors who had not already done the re- 
quired month of field work were as- 
signed to work in the following li- 
braries: Oak Park public, Rockford 
public, Evanston public, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library. The number 
of students who are willing to work a 
month in the Summer appears to be 
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increasing, and if libraries are able to 
offer good work and good supervision 
in the summer months, all the field 
work may possibly become summer 
work. 

Edna Lyman Scott, lecturer in chil- 
dren’s work and literature, was in resi- 
dence at the school for five weeks, 
beginning March 4, meeting the sen- 
iors daily and the juniors twice a week. 

A luncheon and reunion of alumni 
and former students of the school liv- 
ing in and near Chicago was held 
March 30, in the rooms of the Brown- 
leigh club, Chicago. Twenty-six were 
present, including Miss Simpson and 
Miss Curtis, from the faculty, both of 
whom made short addresses. 

Harry Amsterdam, junior, has with- 
drawn from the school. 

E. O. Fontaine, junior, has been 
called to the colors. 

Mildred Johnson, 716-17, librarian of 
the School of Commerce, Northwest- 
ern university, is in Washington en- 
gaged in war work. 

Nora Kirwan, stenographer in the 
school office for nearly:six years, has 
resigned to enter the service of a Phila- 
delphia company. Everyone regrets 
her leaving. 


Los Angeles public library 

The date for the annual visit to the 
San Diego libraries was set ahead so that 
the class could attend the meeting of the 
Southern district of the C. L. A., which 
was held at Camp Kearny on March 9. 
The three days’ trip was crowded with 
events which included beside the library 
visits and the meeting, the big military 
review and an inspection of the various 
camp activities under the guidance of Mr 
Quire, the camp librarian. 

The library literature class has been 
transformed for the remainder of the 
year into a series of “mock meetings.” 
Each meeting will represent an occasion 
on which the librarian may be called upon 
to talk. The first was a Parent-Teachers’ 
Association meeting. The topic for dis- 
cussion was “How to interest children in 
reading.” The roles of teacher, parent 
and librarian were taken by different 
members of the class: 
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After the adjournment of the meeting 
a few moments were devoted to criticism 
by instructors who suggested improve- 
ménts in subject matter and manner of 
presentation. 

On April 3, Miss Zaidee Brown talked 
to the school on “Library commissions 
and the problems of library organiza- 
tion.” 

Nearly 1,000 books for camp libraries 
resulted from the school’s share in the 
March book drive. 

The school has recently adopted a 
French orphan. 

Elizabeth Walker, ’16, has resigned her 
position in the Los Angeles public library 
to accept an appointment as, index and cata- 
log clerk in Washington. 

Marie Deutschbein, 716, was married to 
Henry Laurence Gardner in Washington, 
D. C., on April 1. 

THEODORA R. BREwITT, 
Principal. 


New York public library 


The inspection tour this spring began 
on Saturday, March 23, and ended on 
Thursday, March 28. Its itinerary in- 
cluded Albany, Boston and Providence. 
The librarians and staffs of the various 
institutions visited extended every cour- 
tesy and entertained the party in a way 
which contributed vitally to making the 
trip profitable and enjoyable. The library 
inspection which is the purpose of the 
tour is being supplemented throughout 
the current half-year by afternoons spent 
in some of the important institutions of 
New York City. The class has already, 
through practical work and visits, become 
familiar with the Circulation and Refer- 
ence departments of the New York pub- 
lic library. 

Practical work for the months of April 
and May includes periods of war service, 
each student being given an assignment 
to one of the A. L. A. Dispatch offices. 
Some are working under Mr Vail at the 
New York public library, and others 
under Mr Dickinson at Hoboken, N. J. 
The immense amount of routine work to 
be done at these offices furnishes oppor- 
tunity both for rendering help and for 
becoming conversant with the methods 
of assembling books and of sending them 
overseas and to the cantonments. 
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The school was favored on March 19 
by a lecture on “The rise and decline of 
the modern magazine,” by Miss Lutie 
Stearns; and on March 20 by an address 
on “The social aspects of library work,” 
by Miss Alice Tyler. Miss Marie Shed- 
lock spoke on April 11 on “The technique 
and development of story telling,’ and 
many of the students have taken advan- 
tage of further opportunity to hear Miss 
Shedlock in a series of evenings given 
by her at Greenwich house on the Tues- 
days in April. 

Kathryn Arthur, 1914-15, is index- and 
catalog-clerk for the Marine Intelligence 
branch of the United States Army Trans- 
port Service, New York City. Ellen Brown, 
1916-17, is assistant to the director of Home 
Economics of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration for Virginia. Mary A. Waring, 
1911-12, is record-clerk at the headquarters 
of the South Atlantic District of the United 
States Coast Artillery, Charleston, S. C. 
Nelson McCombs, until recently a member 
of the present class at the school, has re- 
ported, in response to orders, to Camp 
Squart, Va. 

ecilie Andresen, an advanced student, 
left on March 9 for her home in Norway. 
Miss Andresen held a position on the staff 
of the New York public library and had 
hoped to complete her work at the school, 
but by reason of conditions.in her native 
country felt it necesasry to avail herself of 
an early sailing. 

Ernest J. REECE, 
Principal. 
New York state library 

The regular biennial visit to the li- 
braries of New England was consider- 
ably shortened this year as a war econ- 
omy measure. Springfield, Worcester, 
Boston and Providence were visited as 
usual but several libraries of Boston 
and vicinity which are usually visited 
by the school were omitted from this 


. year’s schedule on account of lack of 


time. 

The Library school of the New York 
public library visited the New York 
state library and library school on the 
afternoon of March 16. Monday, 
March 18, the Pratt Institute school of 
library science were our guests. Mr 
Reece, Miss Handerson and the stu- 
dents of the New York school and 
Miss Gooch and a number of the stu- 
dents of Pratt institute also met the 
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faculty, alumni and the students of the 
New York State library school who, 
as staff members, were not out of Al- 
bany on field practice work. 

Mr Tai of the senior class has given 
the school a full set of blueprints of the 
plans for the new building at Tsing 
Hua college, Peking, of which he is li- 
brarian. This is the official college 
founded by the Boxer indemnity 
bonds. The new library building is 
planned along modern American lines 
and will cost about $600,000. 

Theodore L. Cole of the Statute 
Law Book Co. has given nearly 400 
bookplates to the school collection. 

Recent visiting lecturers have been: 

Feb. 14, Isadore G. Mudge, Reference li- 
brarian, Columbia university. 2 lectures on 
College library administration. 

Feb. 18, Corinne Bacon of the H. W. Wil- 
son Co., on Some recent poetry; What it 
means to be a librarian; and The trials of a 
subject bibliographer (3 lectures). 

Feb. 21, Josephine A. Rathbone. Move- 
ments and tendencies in modern literature. 

Feb. 25, W. O. Carson, Inspector of pub- 
lic libraries of Ontario. Library conditions 
in Ontario. 

Mar. 1, Mlle*Clement. Literary and pub- 
lishing interests in France. 

Apr. 13, Henry N. Sanborn. Commission 
work, 

FRANK K. WALTER. 
Pratt institute 

The field trip of the class of 1918 was 
an unqualified success—good weather, 
beautiful country, a variety of interest- 
ing institutions, kind welcomes and 
abounding hospitality all contributing 
to the sum of satisfaction. Under the 
guidance of Miss Gooch the class left 
New York early Saturday morning, 
March 23, the first stop being made at 
Poughkeepsie, where the Public library 
was visited in the morning and Vassar 
college in the afternoon. Saturday 
night to Tuesday morning was _ spent 
in Albany. Saturday evening, a party 
was given by the Albany school to the 
New York and Pratt Institute schools, 
whose visits to Albany coincided for 
a few hours. * On Monday, the Educa- 
tion building and the High-school and 
Normal-school libraries were visited. 
The Vice-director joined the party on 
Monday evening and for the rest of the 
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trip the students were in her charge. 
The Troy public library and the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic library were visited 
on Tuesday before taking the train for 
Utica, the next stopping place. The li- 
brarian and trustees of the Utica public 
library had planned a full and delight- 
ful day for us on Wednesday. Thurs- 
day was spent in Syracuse, where the 
maximum of experience was combined 
with a minimum of fatigue, thanks 
to an abundant supply of automobiles 
and a delicious luncheon. Rochester 
was the furthest objective, and there 
six resident Pratt graduates vied with 
one another to give a royal welcome. A 
program was prepared that had seemed 
impossibly long on paper, but it proved 
completely possible under the energetic 
and inspiring leadership of Miss Zach- 
ert, and by Friday afternoon we had 
seen six libraries and lived to tell the 
tale. The class came away feeling the 
reality of the “Pratt spirit” as mani- 
fested in its graduates, as well as the 
esprit de corps that prevails through- 
out the library profession. Thanks are 
due to all who gave so generously of 
their time and thought. 

The class paid a postponed visit to 
tne Brownsville children’s branch of 
the Brooklyn public library on Friday 
afternoon, April 5. Miss Clara W. 
Hunt, superintendent of the children’s 
department, gave the third of her lec- 
tures on planning a children’s room. 
This was followed by a tea, after which 
the students had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the library in the full swing of 
the after-school rush. The big build- 
ing, filled with eager but perfectly- 
ordered children, is a sight worth a 
longer trip than that to Brownsville. 
A brief visit was made to the adult 
branch, where Miss Burgess gave an 
interesting talk on the Brownsville 
neighborhood. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns, formerly of 
the Wisconsin library commission, 
spoke to the school on March 19 on the 
patriotic service that can be rendered 
by librarians during the war. The first 
visiting lecturer of the spring term was 
Miss Theresa Hitchler, head cataloger 
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of the Brooklyn public library, who 
talked on the organization of a catalog 
department. On April 9, Miss Sarah 
B. Ball, (’02), librarian of the United 
States Rubber Company, spoke to the 
class on the methods employed in a 
business library. 

Miss Eleanor Gleason, ’04, librarian of 
the Mechanics’ Institute library in Roch- 
ester, has volunteered for war service at 
headquarters in Washington. ‘Two more 
graduates have gone into foreign service, 
Miss Mary A. Dawson, ’10, sailed several 
weeks ago for work under the Red Cross in 
Italy, and Miss Carol Hurd, ’12, has gone to 
France in the canteen service. Miss Kather- 
ine Tappert, 10, has been appointed to or- 
ganize the hospital library at Camp Upton, 
Long Island. 

Jos—EPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
Riverside, Cal. 

A number of former students and 
staff members have either gone to 
Washington or are on their way for of- 
fice service. Two of our men are in 
camp library service and one of our 
girls is driving an ambulance in 
France. 

Miss Dorothea L. Smith, 716, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the State Nor- 
mal school at Chico and is going to 
France as index and filing secretary of 
the Stanford Women’s Civilian Relief 
unit. This is the second Riverside girl 
to go to France; the first was Miss Hilda 
M. Smeal, who is driving an ambulance. 

Several other Riverside graduates have 
gone to Washington or are on their way 
to enter civilian service, among whom are 
Lela Clapperton, Julia Clapperton, Nele 
Sanford and Lilla B. Dailey. 

Miss Lucia C. Heisholt, 717, was mar- 
ried on March 14 to Capt. Nolan West 
Ferguson, Oakdale, Cal. 

JosepH F. DANIELS. 


St. Louis library school 

Outside lecturers during the second 
term were Mrs Harry January, secretary 
of the Consumers’ League of Missouri— 
“The responsibility of the citizen for 
industrial conditions’; L. N. Dougan, 
principal of Shaw  school—‘Nature 
books for children” and “Literature of 
ornithology”; Mrs Philip N. Moore, 
Woman’s committee, Council of National 
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Defense—“Woman’s share in war work.” 
W. L. R. Gifford, librarian of the Mer- 
cantile library, gave two lectures on 
Americana and on English periodicals, at 
his own library, where an examination of 
the library’s collection on these lines was 
available. Miss Lilian L. Dickson, refer- 
ence librarian of the Riverside public 
library, on her visit to the school, spoke 
briefly on the county library work in 
California. 

On January 29, as guests of the 
Froebel society, students heard Miss 
Marie L. Shedlock of London, lecture on 
“The story as a fine art,” with many 
delightful examples. 

Miss Mary E. Downey, of Utah, told 
of the H. W. Wilson publications, and 
also of her work in Utah. 

F, W. Faxon of the Boston Book Com- 
pany, told the class of his interesting ex- 
periences in “Completing periodical sets.” 

The field period, extending from 
January 28 to February 23, included as- 
signments at the different branches and 
in departments of the main library. Two 
students had experiences in Barnes hos- 
pital, and one at the Washington Uni- 
versity library. The schedule of appoint- 
ments was changed at the end of two 
weeks, so that the students might have 
a more varied experience. 

The school attended a session of the 
Missouri Children’s Code commission at 
the Central library, March 26, and 
heard papers and discussions on “Child 
labor and education; present standards.” 

The students assisted in the recent 
drive to secure books and recreational 
material, which in St. Louis was operated 
as a combined campaign of a number of 
different organizations, under the guid- 
ance of the War-Camp Community Serv- 
ice Board. 

Simmons college 

The lecturers during the last month 
‘have been Mr John A. Lowe, librarian 
of the Camp Devens library, who 
talked on March 15 on “Library build- 
ings,” and on April 6 on “Advertising,” 
and Miss Lutie E. Stearns, who spoke 
on March 22 on “The rise and fall of 
the modern magazine.” 

The library school enjoyed the pleas- 
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ure of a visit from the New York State 
library school for an hour on the after- 
noon of April 3. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Mr Lowe, 
a group of over 50 of the seniors and 
college graduates had the privilege of 
visiting the camp library at Camp 
Devens on Saturday, April 13, where 
they enjoyed not merely the sight of 
the Camp library activity, but also a 
visit to the Camp itself. 

The following changes in positions 
have occurred recently: 

Chichester, Edith, Simmons, ’09, Refer- 
ence catalog department, New York public 
library. 

Fanning, Elizabeth, Simmons, ’16, has re- 
signed as librarian of the Social Service 
library, Boston, her resignation to take ef- 
fect July 1, on account of her approaching 
marriage to Mr C. K. Crennan. 

Monahan, Anna, Simmons, ’08, First class 
yeowoman, Aviation Corps, U. S. Navy, 
with headquarters at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Parker, Fannie, Simmons, ’07, at home 
in Pasadena, California. 

Rogers, Mary, Simmons, ’16, children’s 
librarian, Aguilar branch, New York public 
library. 

Taft, May E., Simmons, ’12, cataloger, 
Dental library, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. To begin work June 1, 1918. 

Wigmore, Ethel, Simmons, 717, assistant 
librarian, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. To begin work May 15, 1918. 

Summer schools 

The University of Missouri, in codp- 
eration with the Missouri library com- 
mission and the St. Louis public 
library, will conduct a summer library 
school June 10-July 20. 

A summer school for library workers 
will be held at State College, Pa., begin- 
ning July 1, under the direction of the 
Pennsylvania free library commission. 
Full information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Commission at Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

The Riverside library service school 
will hold a summer session beginning 
June 24. Announcement will be made 
in a few days. The 1918 summer school 
will offer both elementary and ad- 
vanced courses. Teachers from east 
and west are being employed and Miss 
Theresa Hitchler of Brooklyn public 
library will conduct the work in cata- 








. 
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loging and classification in both ele- 
mentary and advanced courses. 


A course in library methods will be 
offered at the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, July 1-August 23. 
The work will be under the general 
charge of William Warner Bishop, uni- 
versity librarian, and instruction will be 
given by members of the university li- 
brary staff. Special lectures will be given 
by Dr L. E. W. Benedict of New York 
City on high school library work. Other 
lectures. will be given by Byron A. Fin- 
ney, Professor A. S. Root, Samuel H. 
Ranck and Sarah C. N. Bogle. 


A class for preparation of workers 
in base hospital libraries will probably 
be given at Simmons college during the 
Summer session, July 9-August 16, if 
the demand is sufficient for it. Fur- 
ther details will be given later. A plan 
is being worked out at the suggestion 
of the A. L. A. War Headquarters, in 
consultation with the Camp Devens li- 
brary authorities, Miss Kathleen Jones 
of the Waverley hospital, and others 
well qualified to give assistance in such 
work. 





War Activities, Riverside, California 

For winning the war the Riverside 
public library and the Riverside library 
service school have organized in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

The school and the staff have an asso- 
ciation known as the Riverside library 
league which is also the War Savings so- 
ciety. Miss Joanna Gaylord, Hollywood, 
Calif., 1918 class, is the president, and 
Miss Nelle M. Bate, Mason City, Iowa, 
same class, is the secretary. This league 
has volunteered to do all the record work 
for the Riverside war relief council. 
That council has charge of all the money 
raising campaigns and is organized over 
both county and city. 

The council is preparing a very thor- 
ough directory and record of all persons 
who contribute either money or services. 


The record goes into details and a part - 


of the record will be useful for a survey 
of alien enemies. It will become also a 


source of genealogical and biographical 
reference in years to come. After the 
war has been won the whole record will 
be deposited in the Riverside public li- 
brary as in a department of archives. It 
will be carefully guarded with some 
measure of confidence and secrecy. 

At this time there has been given over 
for the use of the council one section of 
the reading room (about 20x40 feet of 
floor space) the whole of the map room 
and all of the bindery. During a cam- 
paign, the council has an organization of 
more than 200 workers. 

The new aviation camp situated at 
Alessandro has been named March 
Field. It is nearly 10 miles from the 
center of Riverside. The Library league 
is making plans for branch library serv- 
ice at March Field, another branch at the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ club in Riverside, 
and such other stations as may be needed 
for the enlisted men and civilian em- 
ployes. 

The general entertainment committee 
of the Riverside War camp committee 
service will be assisted by the Library 
league and Miss Lillian Dickson, refer- 
ence librarian, is chairman of one of 
the committees having such matters in 
charge. It is planned to have our course 
in story-telling completed at an early 
date so that a number of the 1918 class 
may be ready to tell stories to soldiers 
as a part of the entertainment plan. 

The librarian is a member of the 
executive committee service which as- 
sumes the work assigned by the Fosdick 
commission. Meanwhile, library service 
to the community and the county is in 
operation as usual. 

The drive for books for soldiers will 
bring us about 5,000 v. by the middle of 
April. The American library association 
is sending 80 v. of choicest and latest 
books on aviation and we have now the 
problem of placing a man or a woman or 
sufficient custodianship of some kind at 
the camp. 

The library staff has also been very 
useful in the food conservation public- 
ity, furnishing exhibits of all kinds and 
speakers for addressing the clubs and 
other gatherings. J. F. D. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Miss Frances E. Haggens, assistant in 
the Central children’s room of the Som- 
erville public library, has resigned. 


B. Hazel Tidd has resigned as assistant 


librarian of the Deborah Cook Sayles . 


public library of Pawtucket, R. I., and 
will be mafried in April to Gilman L. 
Moulton of York Harbor, Maine. 


Miss Helen Luitwieler, director of the 
Library training class and editor of li- 
brary publications in the Somerville pub- 
lic library, has resigned to take charge 
of the catalog department in the library 
of Radcliffe College. 


Edmund M. Barton of Worcester 
Mass., died in that city, April 14, aged 
79 years. He was librarian emeritus of 
the American Antiquarian Society at 
the time of his death, having been as- 
sistant librarian and librarian success- 
ively since 1866. He was an original 
member of the A. L. A. No. 33 and was 
an earnest believer in its work. He was 
a man of letters and in his prime ren- 
dered good service in book distribu- 
tion. 


The annual report of the Public library, 
Malden, Mass., records the number of 
volumes in the library as 71,879; circula- 
tion, 252,390; total income, $33,904; ex- 
penditures, $24,335. Of this, salaries 
were $12,048; books, binding and maga- 
zines, $6,186. 

The Sunday opening of the library was 
“demanded by the public.” The attend- 
ance and use were not proportionate to 
the demands. It cost 37 cents for every 
visitor who came on Sunday; the cost of 
week-day borrowers was 9 cents each. 

The new art gallery has given uni- 
versal satisfaction. 


A portrait of Charles K. Bolton, li- 
brarian of the Boston Atheneum, has 
been executed by John S. Sargent on or- 
der of the trustees, to be added to the 
complete collection of portraits of the li- 
brarians of the Atheneum. This institu- 
tion has been fortunate in having only 
seven librarians during the 114 years 
history of the institution. Mr Bolton 
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rounded out his 20 years. of service as 
librarian of the Atheneum, March 21. 
He was for some time in the Harvard 
university library and was afterwards in 
charge of the Public library of Brookline, 
Mass., before going to the Atheneum. . 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Providence, Rhode Island, as usual, 
shows the fine spirit of service in fur- 
aishing the material called for. 

During the past year, the number of 
volumes on the shelves was 177,769; cir- 
culation 324,666 v.; new cards issued 
8,291. There were 4,858 pupils attended 
the talks given in the various children’s 
rooms. The music library contains 7,274 
v., of which 6,161 v. are music scores. 

The library was used largely during 
the summer months by men entering war 
service. 

Besides the printed Quarterly Bulletin, 
an Educational Bulletin, multigraphed 
for the use of school teachers, was issued 
in every month except July and August. 

A library department is maintained 
each month in the official organ of the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce. 

Albert R. Nichols, assistant librarian, 
was released for two months and a half, 
beginning in November, for the purpose 
of organizing the library at Camp Gor- 
don, Georgia. 


The report of the Harvard College li- 
brary for 1917 records the number of 
volumes in the library as 1,803,000, of 
which 792,117 v. are ‘in the College li- 
brary, the others being in the depart- 
mental libraries. Especial attention is 
given to the treatment of pamphlets and 
the report contains 10 rules for counting 
volumes and pamphlets, drawn up by 
Mr T. F. Currier. The arrangement of 
the material under these rules makes a 
decided difference in the statement of 
size of the library. Total volumes and 
pamphlets received during the year, 
61,593. 

Among the gifts was the collection of ° 
English civil war tracts from the library 
of Frederick Lewis Gay; the library of - 
the late Professor Muinsterberg by a 
number of friends, who purchashed it 
from his family; the Rothschild collec- 
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tion on the Civil war; a collection on Ger- 
man history from Dartmouth college, 
a collection of over 200 translations 
of the Bible from the American Bible 
society; and a total of over $150,000. 
Five new book funds were established 
during the year, amounting to over 
$140,000. 

The library suffered the loss of a ship- 
ment of books in the destruction of the 
S. S. Devonian. 

Central Atlantic 

Miss Ina Rankin, Pratt ’09, has 
taken a position in the library of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Miss Grace A. Taylor, Pratt 717, has 
accepted a position in the Quarter- 
master’s department at Washington. 

Wm. F. Seward, Public library, 
Binghamton, N. Y., is chairman in his 
city, of the Four Minute Men. 

Lizzie A. Thomas, for more than 40 
years librarian of the Public library at 
Westchester, Pa., died March 28, age 81 
years. 

The report of the Public library of En- 
glewood, N. J., records the number of 
books on shelves, 17,010; number of bor- 
rowers, 3,070. 

Jessie Brainerd, New York P. L., 
1911-13, formerly of the Newark free 
public library, has become librarian of 
the Hackensack (N. J.):high school. 

Edith Newcomet, New York P. L., 
1916-17, has been appointed to the staff 
of the Main reading room at the New 
York public library. 

Arthur R. Blessing, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State ’11, has been promoted to the as- 
sistant librarianship of the District of 
Columbia public library. 

Marie Watkins, for some time in the 
catalog department of the St. Louis 
public library, has accepted a position 
as indexer in the Ordnance department 
at Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mabel Bogardus, Pratt ’13, who 
has been out of library work for a year 
or two, has returned to the staff of the 
New York public library and is at 
present in the Seward Park branch. 
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Lura F. Heilman, Pittsburgh ’12, has 
been appointed children’s librarian, 
Public library, Morristown, N. J. Miss 
Heilman was formerly connected with 
the Public libraries at Evansville, 
Ind., New York City, and White 
Plains, N. Y. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary at Binghamton, New York, records 
a year of activity. The number of vol- 
umes lent for home use, 172,925; the 
number of volumes sent out through 
agencies, 35,216; number of pictures lent, 
3,278 ; total recorded use, 220,765 ; books 
on the shelves, 44,001; number of bor- 
rowers registered, 22,273; population, 
54,669; receipts, $14,706; expenditures, 
books, $3,213; salaries and labor, $7,820; 
binding, $679; repairs and improve- 
ments, $1,444. 

The annual report of the Enoch Pratt 
free library of Baltimore for 1917 re- 
cords volumes on the shelves, 355,817; 
home circulation, 661,431 v.; borrowers, 
45,158. There were 57 lectures given in 
the 9 branch libraries. The librarian, Dr 
B. C. Steiner, completed a quarter cen- 
tury of service during the year. Illum- 
inating dissertations on various phases of 
library work and history of books add 
interest to the account of the work of 
the library. 


The report of the Public library of 
Newark, N. J., for 1917 is prefaced by 
a most interesting note from the libra- 
rian, J. C. Dana, on the question of just 
how much is added by a public library 
to a city’s enlightenment and civility. 
Interesting statistics follow: books 
lent, 1,170,034; accessions, 18,246; live 
registration, 64,531; pictures lent, 
100,906 ; lithographs lent, 3,238; special 
exhibits sent to other cities, 29; re- 
ceipts, $157,846; expenditures—books, 
$16,622; binding, $7,942; branch up- 
keep, $12,472; salaries, $91,880. 


The Grosvenor library, Buffalo, N. Y., 
had on exhibition, collections of war 
posters during April. The first exhibit 
was over 100 English posters, some of 
the finest of the English art, others were 
Welsh and several Canadians. The 
American, French and Italian posters 
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followed the next week, with additions 
from time to time from Australia, New 
South Wales and South Africa. There 
were 10 Greek pictures, 3 from Poland 
and special posters lent by citizens of 
Buffalo. The complete exhibit was on 
time for the Liberty Loan campaign. 


The twenty-first annual report of the 
Public library, Buffalo, N. Y., shows 
small increase in circulation, but a 
marked increase in registration. The 
circulation for 1917 was 1,752,653 v. 
The increase in registration is remark- 
able under the present conditions. All 
departments and branches show an in- 
crease in activity. Although in com- 
mon with all organizations, the library 
has been compelled to do its work 
with a depleted staff and with many 
new people, much interest has been 
taken in the various campaigns of edu- 
cation in which the government has 
been interested, as well as in campaigns 
for raising funds. 


The report of the New York public 
library for 1917 shows the circulation 
for the year to have been 10,709,095 v. 
A remarkable phase of the circulation is 
that from 1913 to 1915 the circulation of 
German books increased over 10,000. In 
1916 there was a drop of over 12,000 
and in 1917 there was a decrease of 
33,162. Director Anderson says that in 
his opinion the lessened demand for Ger- 
man books has been caused by the de- 
crease in interest of the public in things 
German. 

The increase in the entire circulation 
since the war began is more than 2,000,- 
000 v. 

Research workers have been busy in 
every division of the reference depart- 
ment. 

Contrary to its general rule, the library 
has allowed patriotic war agencies of all 
kinds to place advertising matter in vari- 
ous parts of the central building and in 
the branch libraries. The entrances to 
the central building are lined with post- 
ers, desks and booths of patriotic war 
agencies. The branch libraries have 
assisted in these activities and have dis- 
tributed hundreds of thousands of cir- 
culars. 
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The library reports the depletion of 
its staff by the different Government 
departments in New York and Wash- 
ington, which pay better salaries than 
the library can afford; 19 per cent of 
the staff resigned to take better paying 
positions, and in addition, 23 resigned 
to enter the uniformed service of the 
Government. 

Central 

A collection of 125 cartoons by Rae- 
makers has been bought by the Detroit 
public library for their historical depart- 
ment. 


Ida Campbell, for 10 years past an 
assistant at the Public library, St. 
Louis, has become assistant librarian 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., at Akron, O. 


Miss Jeanne Griffin, Drexel, ’09, has 
resigned her position in charge of the 
social science division of the St. Paul 
library, to take up work in the Public 
library of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


William J. Hamilton, N. Y. State 712, 
resigned the assistant librarianship of 
the District of Columbia public library 
to succeed Henry N. Sanborn as secre- 
tary of the Indiana public library com- 
mission. 


Kate Ferguson, Illinois, ’14-16, for 


‘ nearly two years librarian of the Doug- 


las Township public library, Gilman, 
Ill., where her work has been unusually 
successful, has resigned to enter the 
Camp library at Camp Hancock, Ga. 


Col. J. W. Thompson, for many years 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Public library of Evanston, Illinois, died 
March 26, age 75 years. For more than 
36 years, Col. Thompson was interested 
in library development in Illinois. He 
had been president of the Illinois library 
association and Chicago library club. 
Some 12 or 15 years ago he gave much 
time and thought in an effort to improve 
state supervision of library service in 
Illinois. 

He was a courteous, kindly man, and 
the library cause of Illinois has lost a 
firm friend. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Sioux City, Ia., records a circula- 
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tion for 1917, of 365,957 v., an increase 
of nearly 31,000. 

The library was much engaged in 
war service activities. Book exhibits 
were placed in 15 business houses for 
one week in November. Each exhibit 
touched on some phase of the war. A 
new branch building was completed 
and upened. The lecture room in this 
brauch is being used for war activities. 
In another branch, a practical exhibit 
of canned and dried fruits and vege- 
tables was made. The jars of fruit 
were loaned by patrons of the library 
and duplicates of the recipes were 
pasted in scrap books for circulation. 
There are 4,000 children who live too 
great a distance from the main library 
to take out books, served by the school 
collections, which last year, circulated 
82,410 v. 


The Illinois library extension com- 
mission has issued its third biennial re- 
port. In the period from January 1, 
1915, to December 31, 1916, 20 public li- 
braries were established; 12 association 
libraries were opened; 14 libraries were 
reorganized; 2 district meetings were 
held; 189 visits to libraries were made by 
the secretary; 52 public addresses were 
made by the secretary; 128 club pro- 
grams were lent. In the traveling libra- 
ries department there were 2,015 requests 
for books, which were answered by lend- 
ing 22,744 volumes. A map shows that 
there are 18 counties in Illinois with no 
libraries, and 33 counties with one li- 
brary each. There are 207 public libra- 
ries in the state. The receipts for the 
biennial show $11,738; expenditures, 
$9,595. 

A report on the work of the Public 
library of Toledo, Ohio, reviews the 
astonishing growth of the use of the li- 
brary through the inauguration of a 
branch library system, by which five new 
branch libraries were put into operation 
at the same time. 

The first branch was opened Decem- 
ber 5, 1917, and the last of the five began 
operations on January 16, 1918. 

The branches ‘sprang at once into the 
center of life in their respective districts. 
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In January and February, 1918, there 
was a total of 6,983 new borrowers reg- 
istered—more than five times the number 
for the same period last year. In the ju- 
venile department, the registration was 
more than ten times the number in the 
same months of 1917. In the five 
branches, in a period averaging ten weeks 
in length, 9,949 persons took out cards 
for the first time. The number of books 
used was considerably more than double, 
and curiously enough, the circulation at 
the main library was only slightly lower 
than during the same months last year. 

In addition to the book service, the 
branch libraries are entering even more 
intimately into the life of their respective 
communities through the auditoriums. 
These rooms are open for free use of 
any club or organization, except for re- 
ligious services, political campaign meet- 
ings or meetings of fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

South 

Mrs Philip L. Allen, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State ’11, has been appointed librarian 
of the Stephens Junior college, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

The second report of the Public li- 
brary of Sherman, Tex., records 5,552 v. ; 
borrowers, 3,239; circulation for the year, 
26,138; receipts, $2,077; expenditures, 
$1,878. 

Minnie Lunn, an assistant in the Pub- 
lic library of Louisville, Kentucky, for 
13 years, died March 17. She underwent 
a surgical operation a short time pre- 
viously. 

The St. Louis public library has ac- 
quired, on deposit, the valuable scien- 
tific collection of the St. Louis 
academy of science, numbering about 
25,000 v., largely the transactions and 
memoirs of scientific and technical 
societies. This transfer places at the 
disposal of students ‘and investigators 
who use the Public library, one of the 
most valuable tools for scientific re- 
search in the Mississippi Valley and its 
vicinity. 

The addition is the largest single de- 
posit of books in the history of the St. 
Louis public library. 
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The library of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, has just obtained 
by purchase a valuable collection of 
chemical journals, made by Dr C. H. 
Herty, president of the American chemi- 
cal society. The collection represents 
1,100 v., the addition of which makes the 
chemical library of the University of 
North Carolina easily the strongest in the 
southeast, so far as chemical journals are 
concerned. The total collection numbers 
5,000 v. The purchase is an extremely 
fortunate one at this time, as the war 
conditions have greatly diminished the 
supply of such articles and greatly in- 
creased the demand for such literature 
in all countries. The purchase price 
was $2,655. 

West 

Evelyn Jensen, a graduate of Ann Ar- 
bor, has accepted the position of assist- 
ant librarian, of the Carnegie library, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Mabel Wilkinson, librarian of the 
Platte County library at Wheatland, 
Wyoming, was married on March 8 to 
E. L. Etheridge of that city. 

Bessie Blackham has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Uinta County public li- 
brary at Evanston, Wyoming, to succeed 
Marguerite Cameron, who recently re- 
signed to go to California. 

Pearl Wheeler, formerly of the Des 
Moines public library staff, is now in 
charge of the work of cataloging the 
public decument division of the Wyom- 
ing state library at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Elizabeth Gill, children’s librarian at 
the Carnegie library, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, was married on February 11 to 
Marvin H. Taulbee of the Eighty-third 
Field artillery. Mrs Taulbee is now at 
Palo Alto with her husband. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Denver, Colo., records the 
home circulation, 770,851 v., an in- 
crease of 50,230; books used in reading 
rooms, 403,334; cards in force, 59,955; 
number of new borrowers, 19,562; vol- 
umes in the library, 192;399; net gain, 
5,618. 

The Denver public library was the 
center for war time activities for the 
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Rocky Mountain division, and engaged 
in a large number of activities. 

The library lost an unusually large 
number of its staff for Government 
service. 

There was a substantial increase in 
the reference work for business and 
practical uses; a decrease in the refer- 
ence help for women’s clubs. The 
eighth grade children throughout the 
school were given instruction on the 
make-up of a book and significance of 
the different parts. Instruction in find- 
ing books in the catalog and on the 
shelf was also given. 

A number of deposit stations and 
other forms of library extension were 
carried out during the year. The num- 
ber of delivery stations not within 
walking distance of library buildings, 
was 30. 

There are 21 deposit stations distrib- 
uted as follows: 3 telephone ex- 
changes; 3 department stores; 3 fac- 
tories; 6 class room libraries; 3 insti- 
tutions; 1 backward school; home for 
dependent children and the Denver 
university. 

The library’s fifth training class fin- 
ished its course and all members were 
received in the paid positions in the 
library. 

More than 20,000 books were made 
ready and shipped to military camps. 

The receipts for the year were $79,- 
224, of which $75,000 was appropriated 
by the city; expenditures, books, $15.- 
602; salaries, $33,418; wages, $10,182; 
binding, $4,184; fuel, $3,016; record 
supplies, $3,853. 

Pacific Coast 

The Los Angeles County Board of su- 
pervisors has authorized Celia Gleason, 
librarian, to schedule the staff for special 
duty at Camp Kearny as needed. 


Jeannette C. Morgan, N. Y. ’14-’15, 
has resigned as head of the cataloging 
department in the Fresno county free 
library, California, to accept a position 
in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Washington, D. C. 


Maude L. Mast, head of the school. 
department in the Fresno County free 
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library, California, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as Status clerk in the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 
D. C. 

Helen E. Vogleson of the Los Angeles 
County free library went to Camp 
Kearny, March 20, to take charge of the 
library during the absence of J. H. Quire. 
She will stay at least a month assisting 
with the organization after Mr Quire 
returns. . 

According to the Los Angeles papers, 
H. E. Huntington is planning for a beau- 
tiful library building in which to gather 
his almost priceless collection of books, 
which has been under the care of expert 
catalogers and librarians for some time 
past. This collection, while not one of 
the largest, is said to be the finest col- 
lection of books in America. 

The Tacoma public library has de- 
cided to continue at two cents the daily 
fine on overdue books which had for- 
merly been one cent but had been made 
two cents as a partial offset to enforced 
retrenchment in 1917. In addition de- 
linquent borrowers will also be charged 
the two cents postage for all postal 
card notices. 

The trustees have also raised slightly 
the salary schedule, so that general as- 
sistants will have a minimum-maxi- 
mum schedule of $40 to $60 per 
month; first assistants, heads of divi- 
sions and branch librarians from $65 
to $80 per month, and heads of depart- 
ments $90 minimum to $105, present 
maximum. 

Foreign 

Ragnhild Retvedt, N. Y. State, 14-15, 
resigned her position in the Drammen 
folkebibliotek, Norway, to become ref- 
erence assistant in the Deichmanske 
bibliotek at Christiania. 

News has come of the adoption of 
the Buffalo plan of codperation between 
the library and the schools in New 
Zealand, and an inquiry for detailed 
information concerning the plan has 
come from Rhodesia, South Africa. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary at St. John, N. B., records the 
number of books used, 50,904, of which 
35,175 were taken for home use. The 
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receipts for the year were $6,141; ex- 
penditures, $4,755. 

H. Rutherford Purnell, librarian of 
the Public library, South Australia, and 
formerly editor of the English Library 
Assistant, was married February 7 to 
Miss Isabella Glanvill. Mr Purnell has 
been in war service for several years 
with the Australian Field Artillery. 
He recently went to England and from 
there proceeded to France. 





For several years, one of the most 
cherished phases of departmental serv- 
ice at Washington has been the splendid 
business organization which has been de- 
veloped in the Commerce bureau under 
the skilled handling of Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield, a thorough business man 
trained on twentieth century lines and a 
stickler for system and order down to 
the minutest detail. 

Mr Redfield never neglects an oppor- 
tunity to express his great admiration of 
skilled service in clerical work, as a force 
which contribute mightily to oiling the 
wheels of trade and he speaks out of a 
wealth of experience. 

In Mr Redfield’s own department, he 
has perfected an organization by install- 
ing filing systems for the orderly keeping 
of records, which places his material 
where it is instantly available under any 
circumstance. The mistaken notion of 
many people that caring for business rec- 
ords is merely clerical work, has wasted 
time, opportunity and material for both 
employer and employee. Even a good 
working knowledge of classification and 
cataloging, such as is possessed by many 
library workers, is not a dependable safe- 
guard against swamping by details, seem- 
ingly without end, that are to be met in 
everyday business. 

The constructive work of the New 
York School of Filing, with its branches, 
is in line with Mr Redfield’s belief in 
skilled service in clerical work and is to 
be commended for its effort to present 
the opportunity to study the art of filing, 
for art it really is. 


For Sale—One 42-tray cabinet for 
32-size cards. Good condition. Public 
Library, St. Joseph, Missouri. 











